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WHO WAS ROBIN HOOD? 
(Continued from p, 223.) 

Now, I would ask, Who was the good old 
knight Sir Richard of the Lee, who saved Robin 
from the sheriff by receiving him into his castle ? 
Who but his own kinsman, Sir Richard de Lucy ?-— 
the witness of the confirmation charter of Henry IT. 
and the justice who attacked Leicester on his 
behalf. We all know how the garrison of Notting- 
ham refused to believe the news of Cceur de Lion’s 
liberation, until his presence in the camp without 
their walls compelled them to surrender. What, 
then, so natural, when we consider the bitterness 
of the rancour which existed to the last between 
Richard I. and his father, that this faithful adherent 
of the latter should fall under the displeasure of 
the returned king. One of the most spirited of 
the Robin Hood ballads tells us of his rescue :— 

Up then sterted he good Robin, 
As man that had gone wode ; 

O busk ye, busk ye, my merry men all, 
By Him that died on rode, 

And he that this sorrow forsaketh, 
By Him that died on tree, 

And by Him that all things maketh, 
No longer shall dwell with me, 

Afterthe taking of Nottingham, as Roger of Hove- 
den narrates, Richard rode for pleasure through 
the vast forests which stretched from Nottingham 





to York, and they pleased him extremely. Does 
not this correspond so exactly with the king’s visit 
to Robin in the ballad, and his reconciliation with 
Sir Richard of the Lee, that we can hardly doubt 
we have a graphic description of an actual fact, as 
we have in ‘Chevy Chase’ of the Border foray. 
The confusion in the names of the two returned 
Crusaders, Richard I. and Edward J., would be so 
easily made in after years, that do we not often 
find “Edward the king,” when it should be 
** Richard.” Robin Hood’s assertion— 
I love no man in all the world, 
So well as I do my king— 

would never have been uttered by a Saxon yeoman, 
and scarcely by Fulk Fitz Warine, whose king 
was John ; but it would be the natural sentiment 
of the descendant of Robert of Leicester, speaking 
of king Richard upon his return from Austrian 
captivity. To pursue the ballad story, we find 
bold Robin returned with the king to Nottingham, 
where, history tells us, Richard held a second 
parliament, or rather a council, when his brother 
John was accused of treason. It is this brief 
episode of court life which the old dramatists made 
use of. This same ballad, the ‘Lytell Geste of 
tobin Hood,’ simply tells us that he grew weary of 
kingly company and felt his spirit sink. What 
wonder, when we recall what happened between 
1194, when Richard returned, and 1199, when he 
died. 

The heavy taillage that was exacted to pay the 
remainder of Richard’s ransom and the cost of 
his French wars, ground the people to the dust. 
Was it not the smoke of the burning towers of St. 
Mary de l’Arche, when William the Longbeard 
perished a martyr in the cause of the poor, which 
disgusted Robin Hood, and drove him back to the 
green wood to become their defender there ? 

All England mourned for the Saxon alderman of 
London, as they had mourned for Waltheof, by 
whose side he was now enshrined. Of Robin 
Hood’s patriotism there can be no question, every 
mention of him attests this fact ; but although he 
was contemporary with William the Longbeard, who 
may be regarded as the last purely Saxon leader 
among the people, Robin Hood has never been in 
any way identified with that insurrection. Like 
Siward, his care was for “ the whole community of 
the realm”; to use his own words, “ for all that are 
oppressed.” We trace in him the same apirit in 
which Magna Charta was conceived, the same desire 
to preserve liberty and afford protection to all, as 
one nation. We have shown that this was the un- 
doubted characteristicof the St. Lizes. We haveseen 
their signature appended toevery charter of liberties. 
Their care for the poor is as marked. Of Waltheof, 
the saintly abbot of Melrose, we need not speak. 
Maud, the granddaughter of Earl Waltheof, wife 
of the butler of Henry L., must have aided her 
queenly cousin, the Saxon Matilda, when she 
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washed the beggars’ feet at her palace gate. 
Sawtry, the abbey which was founded by her 
brother, the Earl who signed Stephen’s charter, 
and the probable dfather of Robin Hood, was 
fondly remembered in the Huntingdonshire rhyme: 
There's Croylands, as courteous as courteous could be, 

And Thorny, the bane of many a good tree ; 
Ramsey the rich, and Peterburg the proud, 

But Sawtry, that poor abbey by the way, 

Gave more alms than a)! they. 

In the foundation charter of Sawtry, or Saltry, 
Simon mentions his father Simon the Earl, his 
mother Matilda the Countess, his grandfather 
Waltheof the Earl, and his grandmother Judith. 
Nor is it surprising that the son of the French 
knight and the grandson of the Northern jarl 
should possess a breadth of sympathy that could 
embrace all classes in the divided England of 
Henry of Anjou. But in what other family can 
we trace the growth of this national feeling? It 
is this thorough English characteristic which is 
stamped uponevery verseof the Robin Hood ballads. 
His bounty to the poor is proverbial still; and the 
ballads show him as ready to protect and avenge 
the widow and her three sons as the good old 
knight, making the heart of the spoiler tremble,— 

Whilst Robin Hood could ride or rin, 
With a bent bow in his hands. 

There is one other lifelike incident in the ballads 
which can only receive its full significance by a 
reference to early Saxon customs. When he re- 
turned to the greenwood, after his sojourn at the 
court,— 

” Robin then slew a full great hart, 

His horn then ‘gan he blow; 

And all the outlaws of that forest 

His blast well could they know. 
In the Anglo-Saxon institutions it was ordered 
that if a stranger went out of the road through 
woods he was to blowa horn or shout aloud, under 
penalty of being considered and punished as a 
thief. This order for sounding a horn, lest the 
chase of the deer should appear a theft, was so 
carefully obeyed by Robin Hood that the con- 
clusion is obvious. He was no thief in his own 
eyes when he slew the king’s deer in Barnesdale 
woods. It was a practical assertion of his own 
right to hunt at will in those vast forests, an in- 
direct announcement of his birthright as the lineal 
heir of Waltheof, who, through his mother Elfleda, 
daughter of Earl Aldred, who brought the king- 
dom of Northumbria to the valiant Siward, could 
trace his lineage far beyond King Ida, back to the 
earliest son of Odin, who bore rule from the Hum- 
ber to Edwin’s tower (Edinborough). Well might 


Robin beneath his native oaks defy the king who 
had disinherited him. Nor can it surprise us, 
Full seven score came of wight young men, 
And low they knelt on knee ; 
O, welcome, they said, our dear master, 


We must also recall the terrible desecration of 
the marriage vow which followed the Norman 
Conquest. Through William’s army the rabble of 
Europe was let loose upon our devoted land, 
When the knights and gentlemen looked for a Saxon 
heiress as the legitimate reward of a sharp-edged 
sword, what were the marriages among their motley 
following? The presence of the “ branks” in 
our English churches too well explains, We must 
realize what the frequent use of this steel bridle 
for the scolding wife implies, to appreciate bold 
Robin's interference for the divided lovers, young 
Allen a Dale and the finikin lass in her lace and 
gold. Side by side with this we must place the 
Dunmow flitch of bacon, inaugurated by a Robert 
Fitzwalter, grandson of the leader of the baron’s 
army. Nor must we forget Robin’s genuine love 
of the sylvan solitude. 

When shaws were sheen and shrads full fair, 
And leaves both large and long, 
It is merry to walk in the fair forest, 
And hear the small birds’ song. 
Is not there an identity of natural predisposition 
with the Abbot of Melrose, who loved in his boy- 
hood to slip away from the hunting train of his 
fond stepfather to wander alone in the most se- 
questered nooks of the forest? E. Srrepper. 
The Grove, Royston, Cambridgeshire, 





THE INNS OF CHANCERY. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 

Even while I am writing I am reminded of the 
difficulty of giving more than a general idea of 
these inns, for I find that the upper table of New 
Inn consists of only eight members. The fact is 
that each inn was an independent body, just like 
the clubs of the present day; and, though there is 
a general similarity, they all differ in their forma- 
tion and rules. At Clifford’s Inn the lower table 
was called the “‘ Kentish Mess,” the origin of the 
term not being known. Their table was provided 
for by one of the members, who was called the 
bursar. Mr. Ralph Thomas was the last, the 
“ Kentish Mess” being merged in the upper table 
some years back. The curious grace performed 
here is described, though insufficiently and inaccu- 
rately, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ S. iii. 309, 390. Their 
numbers averaged a dozen—but it could not have 
been many more, as there is not sufficient accom- 
modation in the hall—not the hundreds talked of 
by the old writers, who, I believe, knew no more 
about the inns than do non-members of the pre- 
sent day. The inns must always have let some 
of their rooms to persons who were not members. 
This is shown to be so in 1751 in the case of 
Robert Paltock.* 





* See the ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ vol, ii. p. 421, 
where a curious oversight occurs. The authors (Boase 





Unto the reenwood tree, 





and Courtney) say, “ We have ascertained that no person 
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At New Inn no person is admitted to the Society 
who has not offices in the inn, and on becoming a 
barrister he ceases to be a member. I do not 
believe that since the seventeenth century there 
has ever been more than twenty or thirty members 
in any of these inns. For some years not a single 
member had offices or chambers in Clifford’s Inn 
except the principal, who had a set of chambers by 
virtue of his office, one room in which was called 
the Parliament Chamber, where the meetings of 
the rules, called a “ Parliament,” were heid. It 
was the same at Serjeants’ Inn latterly, not a 
single practising member (if any at all) had cham- 
bers there, they all preferred them in the Temple, 
although they built their inn expressly for them- 
selves, and even at one time would let to nobody 
but members of the Society.* 

At Clifford’s Inn the thirteen antients, who were 
always called “ the principal and ruies,” did abso- 
lately what they pleased, without consulting the 
“Kentish Mess” or fellows. Trustees, I believe, 
in all the Inns of Chancery (but not in the Inns 
of Court) were appointed from time to time, 
generally members, The trust deed declared the 
trustees to hold for themselves and the other 
antients, the fellows, and any other persons elected. 
At the time of the sale of Clement’s Inn, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Bacon and Mr. Glasse, Q.C., though not mem- 
bers of the Society, were two of the trustees. They 
held the inn in trust for the members, accordingly 
at the request of the members they conveyed the 
property to them. It is difficult to imagine, if there 
was a trust for any purpose, that it would not have 
been claimed. A Royal Commission went fully 
into the matter, and printed their report in 1855. 
They came to the conclusion that the funds of 
the Inns of Chancery not only could not be appro- 
priated for the study of the law, but they say, 
“in no instance have we been able to trace such an 
appropriation of the funds as to fix upon the Inns 
a legal liability to contribution to any general pro- 
fessional purpose.” 

Any one may say, This is all legal, but what 
about the moral aspect? In reply to that, I say 
that in the inn I belonged to we had the deed set- 
ting out the names of those who bought the lease ; 
that only a few years ago we bought the freehold 
and paid for it ; that Mr. Bartle J. L. Frere pur- 
chased the freehold of Barnard’s Inn because the 
landlords refused to renew. Jf he had not bought, the 





of the name of R. Paltock was admitted a member of 
Clement's Inn,” not having previously mentioned that 
he dates‘ The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins’ 
from there. 

* The Serjeants took care in building that no implied 
trusts nor any other devise should interfere with their 
rights over the property they purchased for themselves 
and their successors, by obtaining a private Act of Par- 
liament, 3 & 4 Will, IV, c. 110, vesting Serjeants’ Inn 
in them absolutely, 





inn would have disappeared, and the rights of the 
members (and public ?) too. * 

New Inn to the present time is only held on 
lease, and will become extinct in the course of 
time unless the members find money to buy that 
or some other place, which, with the rumours of 
confiscation that are rife, is not very likely. 

As to plate. When any fellow was elected to 
the upper table, besides buying chambers he had 
to present the antients with some plate—say a 
dozen or two silver forks or spoons, or whatever 
else they might prefer ; in this way nearly all the 
plate belonging to the inn has arisen. Whether 
from thefts, or wear, or what cause, I cannot say, 
but there was very little ancient plate in our inn; 
in fact, nearly the whole of it consisted of what 
was given by the members then living or their 
fathers. Thus the plate was not a free gift, it was 
exacted. Why, if sold on dissolution of the inn, 
should the proceeds be devoted to the purpose 
of educating lawyers the donors never even heard 
of, instead of to themselves or their children? 

AnoTner ANTIENT. 
(To be continued.) 
THE ROUND TABLE. 

How much we hear of it now! Even so recently 
as two or three weeks ago Sir W. Harcourt informed 
his audience that he had provided a Round Table 
for his well-beloved brethren, and recommended 
the multiplication of them! A few of the better 
educated are well aware, no doubt, that the idea 
is taken from the romance of Arthur and his 
fellows (equals) of the Round Table, who devoted 
themselves afterwards to the search for the 
“ Holy Grail”; but the many who hear talk of 
it know not the reason why the name was adopted. 
Volumes have been written upon the eubject ; 
but whilst mention is made incessantly of the 
Holy Grail, little is said of the Round Table and 
its ancient use. I think I can fling some new light 
on both subjects, and clear up and give the clue 
to what has puzzled many of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 

If the subject is to be rescued from the myths 
of past ages and medieval superstition, and re- 
placed in the niche of real history, we must try 
and picture to ourselves what passed in Britain 
and countries similarly situate in or about the 
collapse of the Roman power. 

It is the old story; wherever Christianity and 
the false religions came face to face there was a 
large middle class who cared neither for one nor the 
other. Druidism was not, like Paganism, wholly 
antagonistic to Christianity; many of its doctrines 
seem to blend and develope themselves one into 
the other. May it not be that Arthur, put forward 
by the Christian party amongst the Britons, finally 


* The Times, Dec, 26, 1884. 
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veered round, possibly at the instance of Guinevere 
(this may account for the blackening of her cha- 
racter), and, joining what he found to be the popular 
party, restored the national religion and galvanized 
and revivified Druidism? To a people who had 
endured the lawlessness of those dark years which 
Gildas and Salvian speak of, it must have been a 
return to the golden age when the rule of the 
Druids was restored, with public assemblies and 
feasts as of old, and right, and not might, reared its 
home again in the land. Would not he who gave 
them that respite and breathing-time be to them 
and their race everywhere more than a hero— 
almost reverenced as a god? Now adopt this 
theory of mine, and see if many of the legends 
about Arthur and the Holy Grail will not work 
out a truthful story. The Round Table and its 
members, chosen for their high position and 
qualities, may they not have been judges who 
made circuits, like Samuel, to redress grievances 
and hold courts or “ raths,” where justice was ad- 
ministered and causes heard? That meaning of 
the Round Table—is it so far fetched? Has it not 
lasted on the Continent up to our day, and 
our most venerable and ancient court of justice 
expressly stated to be derived from over sea ? 
“ Pest is the seat of the chief judicial tribunals of 
Hungary; they are called the ‘ Kénigliche Tafel,’ 
royal table or court (curia Regia), and Septemviral- 
Tafel, so termed because originally composed of seven 
members. It is the supreme court of appeal in the 
— “ Pest,” Murray's handbook, ‘ Hungary,’ 
». ‘. 
Pe In an old manuscript of Henry II.’s time, and said 
to be written by Gervis Tilburiensis,‘ Scaccarium tabula 
est quadrangula.”’...... The Exchequer is a four-cornered 
board, about ten feet long and five feet broad, fitted in 
manner of a table for men to sit about on every side, 
whereon is a standing ledge or border, four fingers 
broad, Upon this board is laid a cloth, bought in Easter 
term, which is of black colour, rowed with stripes distant 
about afoot or span. This court, by report, began from 
the very conquest of this realm, and was enacted by King 
William ; but the reason and proportion thereof is taken 
from the Exchequer beyond sea. In this court there sat 
not only the great barons of the realm, as well ecclesias- 
tical as secular, but also the Justice of England as 
hoe may thereof by office.”"—Dugdale’s ‘ Origenes Juri- 

icales,’ 1671, “ Barons of the Exchequer,” p. 49 

The archflamens, which the monkish historians 
translate into archbishops, may they not have been 
genuine archflamens }— 

“ Their courts were held in the open air, near their 
temples...... There was one of these places of judicature 
in every state. Wherever there was an Arch-Druid he 
was the supreme judge in all causes, to whom appeals 
might be made from the tribunals of inferior judges,” 
—See Henry’s ‘ History of Britain,’ vol. i. p, 305, 

But when Arthur restored the old religion and set 
in order things which were wanting, without one 
thing all would not be perfect—Druids and 
Druidesses, vestals to look after and tend the holy 
light, the hidden fire—what more honourable 
quest than to seek for and to find that without 


which the whole fabric would be incomplete, the 
top stone wanting. I need not give chapter and 
verse for the statements (they are many) that 
Britain was the stronghold of the worship of the 
sun; that it was to this island the Gaulish youth 
came to be instructed in these rites and laws and 
doctrines; that the paradise of the faithful was 
pictured here, and hither the souls of the worship- 
pers of fire ferried over. I need not do more 
than draw attention to the tradition, ever and 
always and everywhere prevalent, to which even 
the monkish writers have not been able to give a 
sacred legend or make square, viz., that it was to 
Avalon, the heathen paradise, Arthur goes when 
his life is over, and they amongst whom he lived 
and died clearly believed in the Druidical doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls; thatit was the heathen 
“ feys” who ferried him to that isle of the blessed, 
that Elysium in the West, that Holy Isle which 
Pomponius tells of, that ‘‘ Sena” known to every 
Briton, famous for an oracle of the Gallic deity, 
whose priestesses are said to be nine in number 
and hallowed by a perpetual virginity, and that 
his last act dying was to provide that his best and 
worthiest and well-trusted sword Excalibur should 
be with him when he needed it in that after life. 
Villemarqué, ‘ Ballads’: ‘* C’est Parmée d’Arthur, 
je te sais: Arthur marche a leur téte au haut de 
la montagne,” “ Out, Arthur, on the foe,” trans- 
lated by Tom Taylor. 

Adopt this view, and there perish with it 
the numerous theories as to the word grail, greal, 
graal, grial, gradale, and the quest raised from 
the dust in which it grovelled—often a “dish or 
tureen,” ora musty parchment from a service-book ! 
—to the higher and more ennobling quest of the 
holy fire, the ancient emblem of deity, linking it 
with the flaming sword and Shekinah, or holy light, 
and Moses in the desert and Solomon in the temple 
and our Lord on the mount of transfiguration and 
the day of Pentecost. Take the ‘Gaelic Dictionary,’ 
you find under ‘‘Grian, the Sun-sol”: “‘Grian Deal- 
rach =Sun-brightness” (how easily it would by 
elision slip into gradale), thus explaining to us 
** Bad y grain” (Bad, ‘Gaelic Dictionary,’ a grove), 
the grove of the sun, around which locality so many 
of the events in connexion with the Round Table 
and Arthur group themselves, Nay, earlier still, 
the primeval name of Britain, “ the Green Isle,” 
changed by other conquering races into “Ingle 
terra,” or “ Fire land,” and explaining to us how 
Glastonbury (from ‘‘ Glas, green”) has claimed 
Joseph of Arimathwa as dwelling and Arthur as 
buried there. Scorr Surtees, 
Dinsdale-on-Tees. 





ConTripvutions To A History oF Taz THAaMes 
(7® §S. i. passim ; iii. 175, 193).—I comply with 
the wish expressed by F.S.A.Scot. The bones and 
armour were discovered in the Upper West Field 
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on the right-hand side of the road from Shepper- 
ton to Chertsey, and at that part of the road which 
is nearest tothe Thames. It may be recognized 
by its gravel-pits. Two of the occasions on which 
bones have been found are recorded in papers read 
by Mr. Mainwaring Shurlock, of Chertsey, before 
the Society of Antiquaries on May 7 and Decem- 
ber 17, 1868, and recorded in the Proceedings 
of that Society, pp. 118 and 191, second series, 
vol. iv. Dr. Shurlock possesses the relics there 
referred to. 

A third occasion is recorded by the late W. S. 
Lindsay, who in 1867 published a small book of 
‘Notes about Shepperton.’ 

Mr. Lindsay fixes the crossing of Csar’s army 
at Cowey, and he quotes authorities of which most, 
but not all, have been cited in these pages. He 
also, but less surely, concludes that the encamp- 
ment of Cwsar after the battle was in the place 
now occupied by the manor house of Shepperton 
and its grounds. This is a large house, command- 
ng a clear view of the reach above and the reach 
below Shepperton Ferry, with a trim lawn reach- 
ing to the water’s edge and extending in horseshoe 
shape for a considerable distance below the house. 
Mr. Lindsay attests the interesting fact that when 
a deep ditch (which he suggests formed the northern 
boundary of Cesar’s camp) was cleaned out by his 
order in 1858 a few Roman coins were found. 

There may be readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who have 
small relish for antiquities, and prefer George 
Borrow to Camden. Mr. Lindsay’s book reminds 
such that the Thames at Shepperton bas witnessed 
many a battle more closely contested than Cwsar’s. 
The names of Tom Belcher and Dutch Sam will 
fire the imagination of these, and enable them to 
see on the grassy shores, first, an outer ring of 
coaches, gigs, carts, and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion ; then, a surging, swaying, shouting crowd, of 
which those nearest to the centre are kept back by 
whip and fist; then, the noble, or at least fortu- 
nate, sportsmen, seated on trusses of straw; and, 
lastly, a equare roped enclosure containing seconds 
crouching in the corners, and, towering in the 
middle, two mighty athletes, with glistening, ever- 
moving bodies, and cool, wary eyes, springing, 
dodging, striking and stopping, making use of all 
their youth, strength, training, skill, and courage 
in & cause which wiser heads than theirs thought 
manly and worthy. 

Mr. Lindsay gives a charming picture of the 
“good old days.” 

A sporting gentleman who lived and died at the 
“Anchor,” used to treat his friends to dinner 
there after every prize fight and also provide for 
their entertainment some fisticuffs in the square in 
front of the ‘‘ Anchor” and church porch, while 
the worthy rector of the day looked on approvingly 
from the rectory gate. J. J. F. 

Halliford-on-Thames, 





Martowe’s ‘TracicaL History or Doctor 
Favstvus.’—In the scene in this play in which 
Faustus is introduced to the Seven Deadly Sins, 
the editors, down to the latest, Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
concur in a change which I hold to be wrong. 
The dialogue is as follows :— 

Faust. What are you, Mistress Minx, the seventh and 
last ? 

Lech. Who, I, sir? I am one that loves an inch of 
raw mutton better than an ell of fried stockfish ; and 
the first letter of my name begins with Lechery. 

This is the reading of the quartoes. Collier pro- 
posed to substitute for the last word the letter L. 
This prosaic emendation has been accepted. In 
the North it is, however, still, or was in my time, 
a waggish form of expression to say, “The first 
letter of my name is”—say Robinson; or again, 
but of this I am less sure, “ The first letter of his 
name is rogue.” That I have heard the first form 
more than once I know. Against the needless 
tampering with texts, just because they do not 
meet our present ideas, it is well always to protest. 

URBan. 

‘* Orn, ON TROUBLED WATERS.” (See 6" §, iii. 
69, 252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97, 377; x. 307, 351, xi. 
38, 72.)—The following notice of the subject, which 
I have extracted from the American Meteorological 
Journal for January last, so fully confirms the 
ancient record of Bede that you may perhaps allow 
its insertion in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ The use of oil to lessen the effect of dangerous seas 
still continues to give very favourable results, and the 
accumulated evidence is of the most satisfactory nature. 
In one case the ‘slick’ made by the oil extended thirty 
feet to windward, and the Hydrographic Office concludes 
that the oil is of use when the vessel is reaching ahead 
at the speed of eight or nine knots, with a beam wind 


and sea.” 
C. L. Privce, 


Jupitee as Tat Name or A Woman.—As the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ give a welcome to all curiosities 
of nomenclature, it will be of service hereafter to 
note the following from a contemporary :— 

“J. A., of St. Neots, writes to the Standard :—‘ In 
the obituary of our local paper is announced the death, 
at Chatteris, of Esther Jubilee Gray, aged seventy-seven. 
She was born, therefore, in 1810, the year of King 
George IIT.’s jubilee, and was, presumably, named on that 


account.’ 
Hersert Harpy. 


Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


“Sneepr’s Heap”: “Wace o’ ta’ Watt.”—The 
wall-clocks which we see depicted in old prints 
showing interiors of houses have long since ceased 
to be articles of common manufacture, and now 
rarely come under the hands of the clock-cleaner, 
Common trade names for these were ‘‘ sheep’s 
head” and “ wag o’ th’ wall.” The square-faced 
were ‘‘ sheep’s head,” and the round-faced “ wag o’ 
th’ wall.” Taos. Ratccirre, 

Worksop. 
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Buvestockixcism.—The Clarendon Press has 
just issued a specimen-page of the ‘ New English 
Dictionary,’ p. 946. I observe that Dr. Murray, 
under “ Blue-stocking,” has “‘ Hence of women ”; 
but why should he not also have another heading, 
“Hence of men”? For Mrs. Opie, who has a dis- 
sertation on the word and its history, has these 
remarks :— 

** By the foregoiny facts it appears indisputable, that 
formerly men as wel a, women were known by the 
name of b/ue-stock/ngs.” -* Deteaction Displayed,’ ch. xii, 
p. 269, London, 1828. 

“Therefore it may be fairly assumed, that men and 
women who meet in the e days for the same purpose are 
equally entitled to the nime of blue-stockings, and they 
alone ; though the epithet ‘blue’ is now ex-'usively, and 
therefore erroneously, confined to women.”—/bid, 


For the use of “ blue” and “ blues ”: — 


“T have heard women .exclaim, with eagerness and 
alarm, ‘ Oh! indeed I am not a blue, I cannot bear blues,” 
—P. 261, cf. p, 263. 

Ev. Marsnatt, 

Easter Bipstiocgrapuy, (See 7 §, i. 325; 
ii. 17.) 

Discourse concerning Earthquakes, particularly that 
on Wednesday in Easter Week, 1580. 4to. 1530, 

Order of Prayer on Account of the Earthquake, Sm. 
4to. 1580. 

Alford, M., Britannia Illustrata: App. I: De Paschate 
Britannorum. 4to, Antwerp, 1641. 

Pell, J., Easter not Mia-timed, Sm. 4to, 1664. 

Macclesfield, Earl of, Re-narks on the...... Method of 
finding the Time of Easter, /*hilos. Trans, 1740, 

Landon, L. E, The Easter Gift. 8vo., 14 plates, 
1832, 1836. 

Scadding, Rev, Dr., Truth’s Resurrections: a Me- 
morial of Easter. 8vo. Toronto, 1865. 

Many foreign books are noted in Guericke by Morri- 
ron, 1851, pp. 132-155: add Gauricus, Venice, 1552; 
Brunetti, second ed,, Rome, 1760; an ed, of C. Sedulius, 
Carm. Pasch., 1761; Office de Piques, d’aprés un MS. 
du XII. Siécle, par V. Luzarche, Tours, 1856; Chr. 
Schmid, Les Gufs de Paques, Contes pour les Enfants, 

Some Easter Sermons. 

1652, Stephen Marshall, before the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen on Easter Monday. (? Spital sermon.) 

1685. Greg. Hascard, Spital sermon, at St. Botolph, 
Aldgate. 

1687. Anthony Horneck, at St. Mary le Savoy, on 
Easter Day. 

1711. Wm, Lupton, at St. Mary's, Oxford, on Easter 
Monday. 

1715. Charles Trimnell, Spital sermon at St. Bridget’s, 

1716, Hugh Boulter, Spital sermon at St, Bridget’s. 

1718, W. Tilly, at Oxford. 

1719. W. Holdsworth, at Oxford. 

1771. Edw. Evanson, at Tewkesbury, on Easter Day, 
for which a prosecution was commenced against him 


(printed 1778). 
WG eB 


* New Evatisn Dictionary’: Beninp, Noun. 
—The earliest instance of this in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
in the sense of “ posteriors,” is “ a 1830,” by George 
1V. But it occurs at least 550 years earlier, in the 
‘Legends of Saints,’ now printing for the Karly 





English Text Society, in the life of Mary Magda. 
lene, p. 466, 1, 142 :— 

Martha, hire suster was ful sik: and so heo hadde i-beo 

ful jore ; 

At hire bikinde heo hadde i-bled : seven 3er and more. 

I wish contributors would work the ‘ Dictionary’ 
more, and send earlier quotations to‘N. & Q.’ It 
ought to be the vade-mecum of every ‘N. & Q! 
man, F, 


Rixe.—I have just come upon the following 
newspaper cutting, which deserves to be preserved 
in your pages. Its date I know not, but it is at 
least forty years old. The ring must be an in- 
teresting relic. Can any one tell us where it is 
now preserved? The inscription is probably a 
charm. As to its meaning I cannot make any 
rational guess :— 

“An Antique Curiosity,—A very curious massive ring, 
of pure gold, was found a few days ago on the borders of 
Rockingham Forest, in the parish of Cottingham, near 
Rockingham. It is doubtless of extreme antiquity, and 
presents two inscriptions in Saxon characters, in a re- 
markable state of preservation. The outer one is as 
follows :—‘ Guttu: Gutta: Madros: Adros:’ and the inner 
—‘Udros: Udros: Thebal.’ The ring, which is in the 
possession of Mr. Dexter, Woolpack Inn, Middleton, is 
supposed to be what is called an * Abraxis,’ or magical 
ring, and to have been worn as an amulet or preventive 
charm, as was common in early periods of superstition 
aud ignorance, We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers to explain the meaning of these mysterious sen- 
tences, which, although they do not seem to belong to 
any known language, have doubtless some occult signi- 
fication. — Northampton Herald.” 

K. P. D. E. 


Torrut AND JarL.—Both of these words occur 
in Sir Philip Sidney’s second letter to his brother 
Robert: “ My toyful books I will send, with Gods 
help by February, at which time you shall have your 
money,” he writes; and at the end of the next 
sentence, ‘‘ The odd 301, shall come with the hun- 
dred, or else my father and I will jarl.” The 
former word is found in Latham’s ‘ Johnson,’ with 
a quotation from Donne’s ‘ Poems,’ p. 310 (the 
edition not specified),— 

It quickened next a toyful ape, 

which passage occurs in ‘The Progress of the Soul,’ 
dated 1601. Sidney’s letter is dated October 18, 
1580, and thus the word is carried back twenty 
years further, and is used in a wider sense. The 
other word, jarl, seems to be as yet unrecorded by 
lexicographers. Halliwell has “Jargle, to make a 
jarring noise,” and ‘‘Jaul, to scold or grumble. 
North.” Jarl seems to be used, like jar, to clash, 
to be discordant, to quarrel. W. E. Bucktey. 


Smokine in Paruiament.—Mr. Rarra N. 
James may be interested in knowing that smoking 
was not only practised in the lobby of the House 
(see 7™ §. iii. 106), but also in the body of the 
House, if the following extract from ‘ A Descrip- 
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tive Catalogue of London Tokens,’ by J. H. Burn, 
second edition, 1855, p. 81, be correct : ‘‘ About 
the middle of the seventeenth century it was or- 
dered : That no member of the House do presume 
tosmoke tobacco in the gallery, or at the table 
of the House sitting as Committees.” 

Joun J, Srocken. 


Inpexes To ‘N. & Q.’—It may interest readers 
to know that a copy of the very scarce indexes to 
the first four series of ‘ N. & ‘).,’ in four volumes, 
cloth, as published, is now on sale at Mr. Gilbert’s, 
26, Above Bar, Southampton, price 6/. 10s. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Hymns ny Da. Neate.—Could you allow me 
space to ask if any of your readers know where the 
Greek is to be found of the following hymns by Dr. 
Neale ? 

(1) “Fierce was the wild billow”; “ (odepas 
tpxupias” of St. Anatolius. It is not in the 
*Menea,’ and it may be translated from some 
German selection. 

(2) “ Art thou weary, art thou languid?” A 
translation of “xérov te kat xdpatov” of St. 
Stephen the Sabaite. Dr. Neale translated it from 
a dateless Constantinopolitan ‘ Octoechus.’ 

(3) “Christian dost thou see them?” From 
“ow yap Bréras tovs tapdtrrovras.” Stichera 
for the second week in Lent; not to be found 
in the usual ‘ Triodion.’ 

(4) Where a copy of Pelergus’s ‘ Enchiridion 
carminum Christianorum’ is to be found? It is 
not in the British Museum, Bodleian, or Cam- 
bridge libraries. 

Dr. Neale had many books; perhaps some of 
his relations, or those of Mr. Blackmore and Mr. 
Popoff, his friends, or the librarian of Lancing 
College might be able to discover the Greek ori- 
ginals of the three hymns. Possibly some who read 
this may have foreign friends who could search 
Pelargus and different editions of the ‘ Octoechus ’ 
and ‘Triodion,’ and German selections from 
Patristic bymns. 

When they have discovered the three, or even 
one—and let them not be discouraged in their 
search by any remarks persons may make about 
“Dr. Neale’s wayward genius”—if they would 
send the Greek and its reference to xovov Te Kat, 
Messrs. Parker, Oxford, they would confer a great 
favour. K, 


‘Sentence oF Pontius Pitate,’—This is a 
Correct translation of the most memorable judicial 





sentence which has ever been uttered by human 
lips in the annals of the world. This curious 
document was discovered in a.p. 1280 in the city 
of Aquill, in the kingdom of Naples, in the course 
of a search made for the discovery of Roman anti- 
quities, and it remained there until it was found 
by the Commissaries of Art in the French army 
of Italy. Up to the time of the campaign in 
Southern Italy it was preserved in the sacristy of 
the Carthusians, near Naples, where it was kept 
in a box of ebony. Since then the relic has been 
kept in the Chapelo Caserta. The Carthusians 
obtained, by petition, leave that the plate might 
be kept by them as an acknowledgment of the 
sacrifices which they had made for the French 
army. The French translation was made literally 
by members of the Commission of Art. Denon 
had a facsimile of the plate engraved, which, on 
the sale of his cabinet, was bought by Lord Howard 
for 2,890 francs. 

There seems to be no historical doubt as to the 
authenticity of this do-ument, and it is obvious 
to remark that the reasons of the sentence corre- 
spond exactly with these recorded in the Gospels. 
The sentence itself runs as follows :— 

“Sentence pronoun-’ed by Pontius Pilate, Intendant 
of Lower Galilee, that JESVS of Nazareth shall suffer 
death by the Cross. In the 17th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Tiberius, and on the 25th of March, in the 
most holy city of Jerusalem, during the Pontificate of 
Annas and Caiaphas. Pontius Pilate, Intendant of the 
province of Lower Galilee, sitting in judgment in the 
presidential chair of the praetor, sentences JESVS of 
Nazareth to death on a cross between 2 robbers, as the 
numerous testimonies of the people prove that—1. JESVS 
is a misleader, 2. He has excited the people to sedi- 
tion. 3. He is an enemy to the laws, 4. He calls him- 
self the Son of GOD, 5. He calls Himself falsely the 
King of Israel. 6. He went tothe Temple, followed by a 
multitude, carrying palms in their hands, It likewise orders 
the first Centurion, Quirilius Cornelius, to bring Him to 
the place of execution, and forbids all persons, rich or 
poor, to prevent the execution of JESVS. The witnesses 
who have signed the executioa against JESVS are—1. 
Daniel Robani, a Pharisee ; 2, John Zorobabel ; 3. Raphael 
Robani ; 4 Capet. Finally it orders that the said JESVS 
be taken out of Jerusalem through the gate of Tournea.” 
—Kilnische Zeitung. 

Can any one tell me anything about this state- 
ment, which I extract from a new book called 
* Legal Facetiz ’ (J. Willock)? 

A. E. M. Dow tne, 

Oxford and Camb, Univ, Club. 

{ This will probably prove to be no more authoritative 
than a similar paragraph 4 8, viii, 200. ] 


Musicipat Custom: Sitver Crapie.—It seems 
now to be ageneral custom in municipal corporations 
to present a small silver cradle to the mayor if his 
wife gives birth to a child during his year of office. 
Is this custom of any antiquity? It is, I believe, 
beginning to extend to other bodies, as lately the 
master of a masonic lodge here was presented with 
one, Freverick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 
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Lorp Napier.—I have read somewhere, I can- 
not think where and much wish to discover, that a 
Scottish Catholic priest named Lord Napier was 
put to death at Tyburn. The gentlemen of the 
Spanish embassy joined the procession at the 
palace of Ely House, Holborn. The heart of the 
martyr was brought back to the Spanish embassy, 
and there enbalmed and sent to Spain. I should 
be much obliged if ‘N. & Q.’ will aid me. 

W. Locxaarrt. 


CuANTICLEER.—What is the earliest known 
instance of the use of this word, or rather name ? 
Spenser has it (‘ Faery Queene,’ book i. canto ii.). 
William Browne also uses it (‘ Britannia’s Pas- 
torals,’ book i. song iv.). It also occurs in the 
first line of Chatterton’s fine ballad ‘ The Bristowe 
Tragedy; or, the Death of Sir Charles Bawdin.’ 
Does Chaucer use it? Jonatuan Bovucuier. 


Isaac Barrow.—Some years ago there was a dis- 
cussion in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the family origin of the 
two well-known Isaac Barrows. I have recently 
come upon two more of the same name, each of 
these, as it happens, having a father of the name of 
Isaac. They occur amongst the admissions at Caius 
College, Cambridge, viz., Isaac Barrow, born about 
1598 at Edmonton, Herts; Isaac Barrow, born 
about 1629, whose father resided at Burwell, 
Camb. (he seems not to have been baptized there). 
The interval of time, and the fact of both coming 
to the same college raises a presumption that these 
two are father and son, Can any of your readers 
throw any light upon the origin or fortunes of 
these men, or clear up their connexion (if any) 
with their well-known namesakes? J. VEny. 

Caius Coll., Camb. 

(See 4th 8, v, 292 ; viii, 327 ; 54 8, i. 69, 196, 237, 317, 
436; x. 429.] 


Tae Gow Famity.—Could any of your readers 
supply me with any information with regard to 
the family of Gow, who reside in the Highlands of 
Scotland? I should be glad to ascertain : 1. Who 
are their ancestors? 2. To what clan does their 
family belong? 3. Is there any book published 
from which I can obtain this information ? 

J. R. M. 


First Doxe or Ricumonp.—The first duke in 
the peerages is called ‘‘ Charles.” Was not his 
name Louis ? 


** SUBLIMIS PER ARDUA TENDO.”— Whose motto 
is this ? 


_ Leon or Lez, or Lime on Lyme.—De Quincey, 
in an essay on the ‘ Revolution of Greece,’ writes : 


“ Which of us forgets the adventurous Lee of Lime 
[sic |, whom a princely estate could not detain in early 
youth from courting perils in Nubia and Abyssinia, nor 
from almost wooing death asa volunteer aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo? ”’ 








Who was this gentleman? Is his name and the 
name of his estate wrongly spelt by De Quincey; 
or have the present family of Legh of Lyme adopted 
a new mode of spelling them ? H. A. L. 


‘‘A MAN AND A BRoTHER.”—Where does this 
expression, so often quoted in connexion with the 
slavery question, first occur ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Corc: Reptys.—I find the following in a 
Ripon Fabric Roll of 1399/1400: “Et in salar, 
Johis Goldsmythe op’ant. et eme’dant. diu’s 
defect’ super feret™ sci Wilfridi de diu’s ornament’ 
per dem Johem deaurat’ viz. j Care & j Anul’ & j 
Cressant ex dono Willi Bedell vjs. viijd.” What 
is curc? Can it possibly be for crook, a hook for 
suspension ? “ 1408-9, Item iidem computant in iij 
chathedral farr’ emp. de Joh. Sutton ad serviendum 
infra chorum, xs. Item et in iiij correis que 
vocantur redlys et j carreo Malton’ et di. corr. 
equin’ emp. pro priedictis cooperiendis, iijs. iijd.” 
The writing is quite distinct, and there is no con- 
traction mark. J. T. F. 

[ Qy, accidental transposition of cruc ? ] 


‘Att tHe Year Rounpn’: “A Mystery 
Sritu.”—In the number of the above periodical 
for Saturday, May 18, 1867, vol. xvii. p. 492, a 
very singular paper is printed under the above 
title, purporting to give a true account of the 
career of a medical officer, who attained high 
professional rank in the British army, and who, 
after death at an advanced age, was found 
to have been of the female sex. The writer 
—who avowedly only gives the Christian name 
of his subject, referring to the individual as 
“Dr, James” distinctly throughout—alleges the 
literal truth of the narrative, and gives the date of 
interment tolerably specifically as at Kensal Green 
Cemetery late in July, 1865 (p. 495). I have 
reason, from memory, to credit the writer in his 
assertion of the historical accuracy of his state- 
ment, for I distinctly remember reading at the 
time of the person’s death a paragraph—a rather 
long foot-note—in the Times describing the wonder- 
ful discovery that had been made in preparing the 
corpse for burial ; but I have also an impression 
that the contributor to the periodical has, from a 
motive not difficult to divine, sought to attain the 
object of concealment by attributing a wrong date 
to the burial. I have very carefully searched the 
Times, the Lancet (where one would have thought 
such a notice would have appeared if anywhere), 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine for the months of 
July and August, 1865, for a reference to the 
death of a medical army officer whose Christian 
name was James, or who in any other way would 
answer the very detailed particulars as to age, 
service, &c., given in the account, but in vain. 
On p. 492 the writer says, “Dr. James ——, 
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we give part of his name as it stood in the Army 
List for 1865, was a physician by Edinburgh 
diploma.” Now the question is, Who was that 
officer? If propriety suggests that even now the 
name should not be disclosed, a reference to the 
true date of the burial, mentioning no name ; or, 
better still, a disclosure of the date of the number 
the Times in which the paragraph above alluded 
to appeared, would confer an obligation upon 
EMO. 
[James Barry. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ s.v.} 


QuoraTion From Dean Srantxey.—Reference 
to work and page of the following quotation from 
Dean Stanley—* With our minds fixed on the 
future, our lives busy in the present, may God 
preserve to us our hold on the past”—will greatly 
oblige. Wituiam Renp.e, 


De ta Potr.—Who was the wife of Sir Thomas 
de la Pole, the third son of Michael, second Earl 
of Suffolk? Her name is not given in Blomefield’s 
‘ Norfolk,’ nor in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’; their 
daughter married Sir Miles Stapleton, of Tugham, 
iu Norfolk. B. F. Scaruetr. 


Parry.—In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1779, 
is a notice, “Sir Alexander Parry, Bart., died 
29 July, 1779, and was buried at Ham, Essex.” 
He is not, however, mentioned in Burke’s ‘ Ex- 
tinct Baronetage.’ Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me any particulars of him; or is there an error 
in the name ? J. H. Parry. 


Compass iv Caurcu.—In the small crypt be- 
neath the east end of the early English church at 
Bamborough (co. Northumberland), in the side 
wall, which must be almost in the centre of the 
chancel, a compass of sixteen points is cut in one 
of the stones. The arrow points due east. Is this 
merely a mason-mark, or has it possibly a con- 
nexion with the orientation of the church ? 

A. H. D. 


T. Peenp’s ‘Hermarnropitus anp SALmacis,’ 
1565,—My friend the Rev. Dr. A. B, Grosart, in 
his glossary to N. Breton, says that “Croyden 
sanguine” occurs in this book; but he tells me 
that he has failed to see a copy, and, his notes 
being absent, forgets where he got the reference. 
I also have failed to discover the whereabouts of a 
copy. Would any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me 
by giving me either the quotation or a reference 
to where the work itself can be seen ? 

Br. Nicworson. 


GrimaLp1.—I possess the original copper-plate 
of the Grimaldi portrait that appeared in Oxberry’s 
‘Dramatic Biography,’ and with it came a couple 
of full-length larger portraits. One engraved on 
copper measuring 5j in. by 9in. is lettered “ Mr. 
Grimaldi as Clown in Harlequin and Friar Bacon.” 





In the right hand is a huge oyster knife, and on the 
left, on the top of a barrel, is a basket of gigantic 
oysters, on one of which Grimaldi has apparently 
just been operating. On the left of the plate, outside 
the border line, is scratched “ R. Cruikshank, fecit.” 
The second plate, somewhat smaller, is lettered 
“ Joey Grim’s Capers,” and represents the clown in 
front of a carver and gilder’s shop. In the right 
hand is a broadly treated picture of a woman 
smoking, and in the left, or rather hanging on the 
wrist, the frame from which the picture in the 
right has been removed. Within the border line 
is scratched “ Cruikshank, fecit.”” Will some one 
kindly throw light on the antecedents of these 
plates ? Ayp. W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Gray's Inn Hatu.—If any of your contributors 
can enable me to identify the following coats of 
arms, formerly in the hall of this inn of court, I 
shall be greatly obliged. The blazons are taken 
from Dugdale’s ‘ Origines Juridiciales,’ 305-309 : 

1. Argent, a chief gules. 

2. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a lion rampant azure; 
2, Quarterly, argent and gules, a lion rampant 
counterchanged ; 3, A chevron between three 
snakes coiled. 

3. Gules, on a chevron between three peahens 
argent as many lions rampant p. (? proper). 

4. Quarterly of eight: 1, Or, two bars gules, 
each charged with three trefoils slipped of the 
field, a crescent for difference; 2, Azure, a fesse 
or between three lions rampant argent ; 3, Quar- 
terly, argent and gules, per fesse indented four 
crescents counterchanged ; 4, Blank ; 5, Argent, 
two bendlets wavy sable, on a chief gules three 
leopards’ faces or ; 6, Gules, a lion rampant within 
a bordure ingrailed or ; 7, Paly of six, azure and 
or, on a fesse gules three martlets of the second ; 
8, As first quarter, differenced, a trefoil slipped in 
chief. 

5. Azure, a chevron between three estoiles or. 

6. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Paly of six, sable and 
or, a canton ermine; 2 and 3, Azure semée of 
cross-crosslets, a lion rampant or. 

7. Gules, a fesse ermine between three martlets 
or. 
8. Quarterly of six : 1 and 6, Quarterly, gules 
and or, a lion rampant; 2, Or, three martlets 
sable ; 3, Gules, on a fesse between four fleurs-de- 
lis or, three fleurs-de-lis of the field; 4, Argent, on 
a chevron gules a fleur-de-lis or ; 5, Blank. 

9. Argent, two bars gules. 

10. Argent, on a bend sable three lozenges, 
each charged with a saltire gules. 

11. Azure, a chief dancettée gules, three mascles 
or. W. R. Dovtuwairte. 


Smeaton’s Farewett Circurar.—In Smiles’s 
‘Lives of the Engineers’ (vol. ii. p. 81, note 2) it 
is said that ‘‘a year before his death Mr, Smeaton 
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formally took leave of the profession in the following 

circular,” &c. Can any of your readers say where 

one of the original circulars may be inspected ? 
W. 8S. B. H. 


Replies, 


‘MY MOTHER.’ 
(6 S, x. 172; 7S, iii, 225.) 
A hymn called ‘The Sunday Scholar’ is sung 
yearly at the Whitsuntide festivity, or anniversary, 
as it is termed, of the Dewsbury parish church 
Sunday school. There are seven verses ; the first 
is as follows :— 
Who nurs’d me in my infant days, 
And tried to please me various ways, 
And taught me first my God to praise ? 
My Mother. 
I have now before me a copy of the anniversary 
hymns for Whitsuntide, 1886, with the music for 
each hymn. At the end of ‘The Sunday Scholar’ 
is the following note: “ Composed by the Rev. 
Jno. Buckworth, M.A.,Vicar of Dewsbury, 1807- 
1835, and sung at each Dewsbury Parish Church 
Sunday School Festival since 1811.” There is a 
similar statement as to the authorship in a long 
article in the Dewsbury Reporter newspaper for 
August 18, 1883, on the occasion of the centenary 
festival of the Sunday school. Mr. Buckworth 
was appointed curate of Dewsbury in the year 
1804, and succeeded Mr. Powley as vicar in 1807. 
From the first he took an active interest in the 
Sunday school, which was the first established in 
the north of England, and he composed a number 
of hymns for use in the school, which he published 
under the title of ‘Hymns for Sunday Schools.’ 
I have been unable to meet with a copy of these 
hymns, but find them advertised in a ‘ Series of 
Discourses,’ published by Mr. Buckworth in 1812, 
as ‘‘Hymns for Sunday Schools, fifth edition, 
price 8d. each, or 6s. a dozen. London: Sold by 
Sherwood, Neely & Jones, Paternoster Row ; 
Seeley, Fleet Street; Nisbet, Castle Street ; 
Harris, 6, High Street, Poplar; and all other 
booksellers, Printed by T. Inkersley, Dewsbury.” 
If ‘ The Sunday Scholar’ does not appear among 
these hymns it may fairly be concluded that Mr. 
Buckworth did not write it. On the other hand, 
one of that clergyman’s former Sunday scholars, now 
in her eighty-ninth year, says that she al ways under- 
stood that he was the author, and there is no doubt 
that among Dewsbury church-people he has long 
been credited with the authorship. I have not seen 
a copy of ‘ Original Poems for Infant Minds,’ and 
therefore cannot say whether the poem af ‘My 
Mother’ is identical with ‘ The Sunday Scholar.’ 
8. J. Caapwick. 
Dewsbury. 
P.S.—Since writing the above communication 
I have met with a copy of Mr. Buckworth’s 





‘Hymns.’ The title is “‘Hymns for Sunday 
Schools, by the Rev. J. Buckworth, A.M., late 
Vicar of Dewsbury, Yorkshire.” It is the twelfth 
edition, printed in 1844, and contains one hundred 
hymns. The preface, or advertisement, as it is 
styled, states that the work was originally pre- 
sented to the public for ‘‘ the use of Sunday and 
other Religious Schools,” and refers to “the 
Author’s anxiety to serve the cause of those ex- 
cellent institutions.” The final paragraph is as 
follows: “ Pirated copies of this Work having 
been circulated, Publishers and Booksellers are 
hereby cautioned against making this illegal use 
of it in future.” ‘Tbe Sunday Scholar’ is No. 78 
of these hymns. No. 77 is a bymn written in 
similar style, and called ‘My Bible.’ The first 
verse is:— 

What book unfolds the glorious plan 

Devis'd by grace ere time began, 

How God is reconcil’d to man? 

My Bible. 

Two of the hymns are stated to be taken from 
‘Hymns for Infant Minds.’ They are the well- 
known hymns beginning respectively :— 

Great God ! and wilt thou condescend 

To be my father and my friend ! 
and— 

I thank the goodness and the grace 

Which on my birth have smiled. 

There is no such statement in connexion with 
any of the other hymns in the book, and therefore 
it may fairly be assumed that Mr. Backworth 
claimed to be their author. 


Probably the following notes may supply the 
information sought by Cot, Pripravux. 

The application from Darton & Harvey to the 
Taylor family for “some specimens of easy poetry 
for young children” is dated ‘‘ lst 6 mo., 1803. 
This was responded to, but Ann Taylor (Mrs, 
Gilbert), who furnishes the account in her auto- 
biography, unfortunately does not give the date. 
She says : “ We contrived to send up material for 
the first volume of ‘Original Poems for Infant 
Minds.’ Exactly when it appeared I do not re- 
member, but it must have been early, as a second 
was ordered in November, 1804.” She says 
further: ‘‘ Having written to order, we had no 
control over the getting out of the volumes, and 
should have been better pleased if contributions 
from other hands had been omitted. Several of 
these were signed ‘Adelaide,’ whom we understood 
afterwards to have been a Miss O'Keefe, a lady 
whose father had written for the stage.” This was 
doubtless John O'Keefe, the author of ‘ Wild Oats’ 
and other plays. 

Of the signatures given by Cot. Pripeavx, 
** Adelaide” is explained above, ‘‘ A. T.” and 
** Ann” stand for Mrs. Gilbert, “‘J. T.” for Jane 
Taylor, “I, T.” probably for the brother Isaac, 
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author of ‘The Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ 
* Little B.” is out of the family circle. 

Since the commission was given in June, 1803, 
and the work appeared first in 1804, it seems to 
follow that Cot, Pripgaux’s copy of ‘Original 
Poems’ is the first edition. J. A. Picton, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Messrs. Darton & Harvey’s letter of June 1 (not 
July), 1803, is given at length in Mrs. Gilbert’s 
* Autobiography ’ (1878), p. 119. On p. 122 occurs 
the following passage :— 

“ However, we contrived to send up material for the 
first volume of ‘Original Poems for Infant Minds.’ 
Exactly when it appeared I do not remember, but it 
must have been early, asa second was ordered in Novem- 
ber, 1804. The first word that reached us respecting its 
success was from our friend Mr. T. Conder, in Bucklers- 
bury—‘ Much pleased with “ Original Poems”; have sold 
forty already.’ ”’ 

Amongst the “ Books published in the Months 
of July and August, 1804,” in the Imperial Re- 
view for August, 1804, is a brief notice of ‘‘ Ori- 
ginal Poems for Infant Minds. By several Young 
Persons. 18mo., pp. 107; price ls. 6d.” (p. 622). 

G. F. R. R. 

Excuisa Orricers DRAWING LoTs FOR THEIR 
Lives (7" §. iii. 82, 118, 250).—A copy of 
‘N. & Q.’ has just fallen into my hands in which 
an inquiry is madé as to‘ English Officers drawing 
Lots for their Lives.’ 

My grandfather, the late General Graham, was 
one of the officers who was among those who drew 
lots when Capt. Asgill was the “ unfortunate ” one 
upon whom the lot fell. General Graham, who 
was a captain in the 76th Regiment at the time, 
left a very interesting account of the whole affair, 
which is published in his ‘ Life,’ which was brought 
out some years ago by my late father, Col. J. J. 
Graham. If the matter is of any importance to 
your correspondent, I shall be pleased to lend him 
a copy, though the main facts are pretty much the 
same as detailed in your publication, There are 
copies of several interesting letters from Washing- 
ton, by which it would appear he was stern in his 
determination to obtain retaliation. 

8. J. Granam, Colonel. 


Monicipat Civitity (7™ §. iii, 187).—I re- 
member being told, some forty or fifty years 
ago, by a person who lived when the custom pre- 
vailed, that no one spoke to any of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham within the precincts of the 
Abbey without uncovering and remaining un- 
covered so long as the conversation lasted. 

I can remember the time when the dean and 
prebendaries always appeared in gown, cassock, 
and college cap when walking about the town. I 
remember Bishop Longley coming into the cathe- 
dral dressed in ordinary coat and hat. The verger 
went up to him and told him that he had known 


the cathedral for some sixty years, and had never 
seen a Bishop of Durham enter it on any occasion, 
except in his episcopal robes. 

E. Leaton BiLEeNnKINsOPP. 


Nower (7 §, iii. 168, 196).—This word was 
formerly used as an exclamation of joy, especially 
at Christmas. It is found in various carols. Cf. 

The first Nowell the Angel did say 

Was to three poor Shepherds in the fields as they lay ; 

In fields where they lay keeping their sheep 

In a cold winter's night that was so deep. 

Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell. 
Born is the King of Israel. 
Cf. also Mr. A. H. Bullen’s ‘Carols and Poems,’ 
1886, pp. 12, 80, 267, &. 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Halliwell says of this very common word that it 
is “a cry of joy, properly that at Christmas of joy 
for the birth of the Saviour (Lat.).” It occurs in 
a political song, temp. Henry VIII. Dr. Cobham 
Brewer ingeniously derives it from the Fr. nouvelles 
(news), and quotes an old carol in which it ap- 
pears as nowells, Cc. C. B. 


Cotoguintipa (7 §, iii. 208).—Dr. E. Coppam 
Brewer may well say that he cannot find out who 
‘* this historical character” was, and he will search 
English or French or any other biographical books 
in vain for information. For cologuwintida is 
colocynth. In Shakspeare, ‘ Othello,’ I. iii., we 
read, “ the food that to him now is as luscious as 
locusts shall be to him shortly as bitter as colo- 
quintida.” Staunton’s edition adds this note :— 

“ Coloquintida, says Parkinson, in his ‘ Theatre of 
Plants,’ runneth with his branches on the ground as a 
gourd or cowcumber doth. The fruit is small and 
round as a ball, green at the first on the outside, and 
afterwards growing to be of a browne yellow, which 
shell is as hard as a pompion or gourde ; and is usually 
pared away while it is greene, the substance under it 
being white, very light, spongie or loose, and of an ex- 
treame bitter taste, almost indurable, and provoking 
loathing or casting in many that taste it,)—Parkinson’s 
‘ Theatre of Plants,’ tribe ii. ch, iii.” 

J. H, Srannine. 


Leigh Vicarage, Lacashire. 


This word or name is good Spanish for the ‘‘ bitter 
apple.” By this term I understand is meant the 
fruit of Cucumis colocynthis, from which the colo- 
cynth of our pharmacopceias is obtained ; French 
coloquinte ; Greek xdAoxvvGis. The expression 
quoted at the above reference means the proverbial 
“ bitter pill.” A. H. 


Is not Dra. Brewer thrown off the scent by his 
quotation, which would certainly give one the idea 
of this being the name of a person. Webster, in 
his ‘ Dictionary,’ says it is the same as colocynth, 
“the bitter apple of the shops ; the spongy part, 
or pith of the fruit of a species of cucumber 





(Cucumis colocynthus).” Here are two instances of 
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the use of the word by Elizabethan writers from 
Prof. Arber’s reprints :— 


“It is the custome of the fiye to leaue the sound 
places of the Horse, and suck at the Botch : the nature 
of Colloqguintida to draw the worst humours to it selfe.”’ | 
—Gosson, ‘School of Abuse,’ 1579, p. 19. 

“One droppe of poyson infecteth the whole tunne of | 
Wine; one leafe of Colloguintida marreth and spoyleth | 
4 apes pot of porredge,”—Lily, ‘ Euphues,’ 1579, | 
p. 39, 


| 


J. S. Arrwoop. 
Exeter 


For the historical reference see Clarendon’s 
* Rebellion,’ bk. iii. (Oxford edition, 1839, p. 91). 
Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


This “ historical character,” nicknamed ‘‘ Death 
in the pot,” is spoken of in the second book of 
Kings, chap. iv. In the modern versions of the 
Bible he is called ‘‘ Wild Gourds”; but in the old 
versions he is always given the more dignified 
name of “ Coloquintida.” R. f. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


From the sixteenth century this plant is often 
used to impersonate coldness and _ bitterness. 
Shakespeare says, in ‘ Othello,’ I. iii., “The food 
that to him now is as luscious as locusts shall be 
to him shortly as bitter as coloqguintida.” Spenser 
also speaks of it as the “ cold coloquintida,” * Faery 
Queene,’ II. vii. 52. P. E. Newserry. 

[ Very numerous replies are acknowledged. | 


A Question or Grammar (7" §,. iii. 68, 196). 
—One of your correspondents says most distinctly 
that the use of the indicative after ‘‘ if” is an error 
in English grammar. I am glad, however, to ob- 
serve that he makes use of “if” and the indicative 
himself immediately afterwards. ‘“ Eat one’s bat”; 
** Tf he has never heard the cognate phrase.” I 
think he is right there. Jf, in my humble opinion, 
may have after it either the indicative or the sub- 
junctive. Milton certainly prefers the subjunctive 
after if, but in a page of Pape I see that this con- 
junction has after it sometimes the indicative, some- 
times the subjunctive mood. I would point out, if 
it has not been pointed out before, that in Latin si 
is followed both by the indicative and subjunctive 
moods. Here are two instances of the indica- 
tive :— 

Si pugnat extricata densis 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis 
Qui perfidis se credidit hostibus. 
Horace, Ode V. bk, iii. 
Si vestras forte per aures 
Trojz nomen iit. 
Virgil, ‘ Aneid, 1. 375, bk. i. 
Within a few lines of both passages si is also used 
with a subjunctive. I read a few pages of Vol- 
taire, and notice that the French si is always 
followed by the indicative. I open the Spectator 
of Addison, and the first words I see are, ‘If our 








afflictions are light.” I am quite content to follow 
the grammar of Addison. 

G. L. G. says, “‘ Who say ye that I am ?—in 
place of the accusative whom—is a grammatical 
error.” But who is convertible into and he, and 
whom into and him. The sentence, therefore, that 
G. L. G. favours is, ‘ And say ye that I am him?” 
I think that most people would pronounce in 
favour of the sentence, “ And say ye that I am 
he?” E. YARDLEY. 


I am not concerned to defend either the A.V. or 
the R.V., or any version whatever; but I must 
really protest against what G. L. G. says of the 
little word if, which surely is the equivalent of the 
Latin st. I need not quote examples to show that 
si is used in Latin both with the indicative and 
also with the subjunctive mood, the use of the one 
or the other mood depending on the amount of 
doubt and uncertainty implied in the case in 
point. Surely if can be, and ought to be, used in 
English in precisely the same way. For instance, 
“‘ if it is trae” and “if it be true” are both equally 
good English,” but the latter implies a much 
greater amount of doubt than the former. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


I wonder to find so critical a reader as G. L. G. 
appears to be, maintaining—and with such entire 
confidence—that ‘‘ Whom say ye that I am?” 
(Matt. xvi. 16) is grammatically correct. It would 
be equally so to say “I am him,” instead of “I am 
he.” It seems to mea moment’s reflection ought 
to show that the two forms of expression, ‘‘ Who 
say ye that I am?” and “ Whom do ye declare 
me to be?” are both equally grammatical ; but I 
think I may safely challenge G. L. G. to produce 
any rule of grammar whatever to justify “ Whom 
say ye that lam?” Joun W. Bone. 


The rendering in R.V. of 2 Cor. xi. 20, seems to 
be an indication, among many others, that the sub- 
junctive mood is being gradually superseded by 
the indicative, to the great loss to our language in 
elegance and precision. That the subjunctive is 
stately and emphatic is shown by the following, 
“Tf it be possible, as much as in you lies,” &c, 
Write is, and the verse is vulgarized. Milton 
has, ‘‘ Or if our substance be indeed divine,” &c. 
Write is, and the line ceases to be Miltonian. 
As regards precision, I quote, “ For murder, though 
it have no tongue, will speak.” Substitute has, 
and the implication would be that murder certainly 
has no tongue. As it stands it means, Even if 
murder has no tongue (doubtful), still it will speak. 

AmeEviA Foxat. 

Edgbaston. 


Erskine oF Batoconie (7 §, iii, 108, 233).— 
Sir Robert Sibbald, in his ‘ History of the Sheriff- 
doms of Fife and Kinross’ (Edinburgh, 1710), 
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devotes considerable space to the history of Bal- 
nie, as having been the seat of a “ very Antient 
amily,” his own forefathers, the Sibbalds of Bal- 
nie. 

It may not be uninteresting to quote the ipsis- 
sima verba of Sibbald’s description of the place of 
Balgonie, op. cit., p. 142 :— 

“ A very little to the West of Balfour, upon the same 

side of the River of Levin, is Balgony, one of the seats 
of Leslie, Earl of Levin, who has considerably enlarged 
the House, and made new Gardens and vast Inclosures 
round it on both sides of Levin,” 
Sir Robert traces the descent of the estate through 
the Sibbalds to the Lundins, who married the 
heiress of Sibbald of Balgonie, t. Jac. IV., and 
“got the estate, yet retained the Name of 
Lundin.” 

Robert Lundin, “Thesaurarius Regis,” 1497-8, 
who married the heiress of Balgonie, was father of 
Andrew Lundin, Sheriff of Fife, 1504-5. James 
Lundin of Balgony was one of an Inquisition 
taken before Patrick, Lord Lindsay of the Byres, 
and John, Master of Lindsay, of Pitcruvie, Knt., at 
Cupar-Fife, March 31, 1517. In King Charles I.’s 
reign, Sir Robert tells us, “ General Alexander 
Leslie purchased Balgony, and was by that King 
created Earl of Levin.” The Earl of Leven, the 
possessor of Balgonie in Sir Robert Sibbald’s day, 
was the general’s great-grandson. 

Only two miles west of Balgonie stood the 
“magnificent Palace of Leslie, with its Gardens, 
Terraces, and a great enclosure,” the splendid seat, 
“all built of new,” of the Earl of Leven’s own 
chief, John, Duke of Rothes, sometime Chancellor 
of Scotland. C. H. E, Carmicnart, 

New University Club, 8,W, 


Tomas Frower (7 §, iii. 188).—My valued 
friend the late Mr. Albert Way very seldom made 
a mistake, or ever made a suggestion that was not 
afterwards verified. But he was certainly in error 
in thinking that Thomas Flower, the owner of the 
*Catholicon’ now in Lord Oxenbridge’s library at 
Burton, was the same individual who was one of 
the proctors at Oxford in 1519. The admirable, 
though unhappily still incomplete, ‘ History of the 
Vicars Choral of Lincoln Cathedral,’ by the Rev. 
A. R. Maddison, enables us to trace the career of 
the former from his boyhood upwards, the whole 
being passed in the service of the cathedral. In 
1506, at the installation of Dean Symeon, Aug. 14, 
Thomas Flower stands as the second of nine choris- 
ters. In 1509 he was appointed one of the “‘ Vicars 
of the Second Form,” and the next year appears 
as one of the “Poor Clerks,” and was “nominated 
for the next Vicar’s stall,” 7. ¢., of the “ First 
Form.” He was ordained both deacon and priest 
in 1516, and became succentor the next year, an 
office which Lord Oxenbridge’s MS. shows he held 
in 1520. His will is extant ; and it is a curious 
fact, for which I am indebted to Mr. Maddison, 





that in it he bequeaths this very ‘Catholicon’ to 
a brother vicar. 

Thomas Flower, of Lincoln College, was an en- 
tirely different person from his namesake of Lincoln 
Cathedral. We learn from Mr. Boase’s ‘ Register 
of the University of Oxford’ (Oxford Hist. Soc.) 
that he received his degree as B.A, in 1511; M.A, 
1515. Hardy’s Le Neve, vol. iii. p. 486 (not 686), 
and Wood's ‘ Fasti,’ vol. i. p. 49, name him as 
holding the office of proctor, together with Thomas 
Alyn, of Brasenose, in 1519, he being the “ north- 
erp,” or senior proctor ; but they give no further 
particulars of him, E. VENABLES. 


Thomas Flower was elected Fellow of Linc. 
Coll., Oxon, in July, 1512, and resigned in Decem- 
ber, 1519, being “ promotus,” ¢.¢., to an eccle- 
siastical benefice. This may well have been toa 
post in Lincoln Cathedral, for Edward Darby, 
Archdeacon of Stowe (a principal benefactor to 
the college) had then much influence with the 
Bishop of Lincoln. Thomas Flower was B.A. in 
1510; M.A, in 1515; Northern Proctor on May 7, 
1519. See Boase,‘ Reg. Univ. Oxon,’ vol. i. p. 73. 

A George Flower, possibly a relative, was Fell. 
of Linc. Coll., 1532-1540; and chaplain of Audley 
Chantry, in Salisbury Cathedral, 1541-1547. See 
Boase, p. 167. 

At that date there is no college or university 
matriculation, nor any indication of the county or 
diocese of the Fellow. A. CLarK. 

Linc. Coll,, Oxon. 


“Flowre, Thomas, sup. for B.A. 6 Dec., 1510; det. 
1511; sup. for M.A. 11 May, 1514; lic. 25 Jan., 1614/5; 
disp. 17 June; created M.A. 2 July, of Lincoln.” —‘ Re- 
gister of the University of Oxford,’ vol. i., by Mr. C. W. 
Boase, Ox., for Hist, Soc., 1885, p. 73. 

“1519. Proctors: Mr. Thomas Flowre, of Linc. Coll., 
Austr., Thomas Alyn, of Brasenose Coll., Bor,, May 7.” 
Again, it is observed in a foot-note :— 

“Reg. H. fol, 22 a, &c. In the Reg. here quoted 
Flower is said to be Bor, and Alyn Austr.”—App. to 
Wood's ‘ Hist. and Ant, of the Colleges and Halls,’ Ox., 
1790, p. 77. 

Ep. MarRsHALL. 


AppoIntMenT OF SHERIFFS FOR CORNWALL 
(7™ §. iii, 148, 198, 213).—LancasTrian, who 
corrects Mr. WALForD, himself needs correction. 
The Queen is not Duchess, but Duke of Lancaster. 
Very recently I read a report of a dinner where 
the first of the loyal toasts was given as ‘‘ The 
Queen, the Duke of Lancaster.” I have an idea 
that were the occupant of the English throne a 
king, that the queen consort would not be the 
Duchess of Lancaster as a consequence, any more 
than the Princess of Wales is now Duchess of 
Cornwall. Is this so? J. Ross. 

Southport. 


The Prince of Wales not only appoints the High 
Sheriff for Cornwall, but when, on their appoint- 
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ment, the sberiffs are presented at the levée, he 
only bows to the others, but steps forward and 
shakes hands with the sheriff for Cornwall ; at 
least I know of his doing so on one occasion, and 
suppose that it is his general custom. 

C. G. Bocer. 


St, Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Norra (7™ S§. iii, 148, 210).—Pror. Skeat 
sajs, “‘ The north is on the left when one turns to 
the east,” and Canon Taytor says,“ To the primi- 
tive Aryans, worshipping the rising sun, the south 
would be the region ‘to the right’”; but both 
seem unaware that the Arabs to this day call the 
north “the left” and the south “the right.” So 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie tells us in ‘ Hours with 
the Bible,’ vol. i. p. 242 m., adding that “even 
£0 late as A.D. 1351, a sea-chart made at Florence 
has the South at the top and the East on the left 
hand.” There would seem, therefore, to be great 
probability of the connexion of north with the 
Umbrian nert-ru being correct. 

J. H. Sranyine. 

Leigh Vicarage, Lancashire. 


It may perhaps interest Mr. Witson to know 
that in the Hebrew language the north is asso- 
ciated with the idea of darkness. The name given 
to the north in that language is })py, the hidden, 
or dark quarter. OBERT F, GARDINER. 


I agree with Pror. Skear that the derivation 
of north from véprepos is “ unsatisfactory”; at 
all events, it contradicts Virgil’s lines in the 
* Georgics,’ which speak of the North Pole being 
elevated, not depressed :— 

Hic vertex nobis semper sublimis, at illum 
Sub pedibus nox atra videt, Manesque profundi. 
The word “illum” refers, of course, to the southern 
or Antarctic Pole, E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Feupat Laws or Scotianp (7 §, iii. 148), 
—It is rather a difficult thing to say definitely 
when feudal laws were introduced into Scotland, 
or to point to a particular year as marking their 
introduction. During the reigns of Malcolm Can- 
more and his sons there was a gradual overflowing 
of the Normans going on from England into Scot- 
land, and about the end of that period the Low- 
landers of Scotland must have become familiarized 
with feudal ideas. But it was not till the reign 
of David I. that these took a firm hold upon the 
country, and feudalism became generally known 
as the recognized system. I am supported in the 
view that David I. introduced feudal institutions 
and governed the country as a feudal superior by 
the authority of Dr. Skene, the learned author of 
‘Celtic Scotland.’ He says that 
“the reign of David I, is beyond doubt the true com- 
mencement of feudal Scotland...... Under his auspices 
feudalism rapidly acquired predominance in the coun- 





try, and its social state and institutions became formally 
assimilated to Norman forms and ideas, while the old 
Celtic element in her constitutional history gradually 
retired into the background.” 

Although the feudal system was recognized by the 
authorities at this time, it may have taken, and 
probably did take, longer to penetrate into the 
outlying districts of the country and the wilds 
and fastnesses of the Highlands, where the in- 
habitants by race and custom would be predis- 
posed to cherish their ancient system. 

The extent of this feudal kingdom was but little 
different from what we now know as Scotland, 
except that the western islands had been rendered 
up in the reign of Eadgar to the powerful Magnus, 
King of Norway, in whose possession, or that of 
his successors, they remained thus severed from 
Scotland for nearly two centuries. But the rest 
of the kingdom had in the course of centuries 
been gradually united under the sway of one 
monarch. The Lothians, comprising the territories 
from the Forth to the Tweed, west of the ancient 
Strathclyde, had been won from Northumbria in 
1018 by Malcolm IJ. at the battle of Carrum ; 
Cumbria had been ceded to Malcolm, King of 
Scots, in 945, by King Eadmund; but in the days 
of David the ancient Cumbria had become re- 
stricted to the lands between the Clyde and the 
Solway, the southern portion, from the Solway to 
the Derwent, having been wrested from the Scots 
by William Rufus in 1092 ; and the larger half of 
the kingdom was Scotia proper, extending between 
the Forth and the Spey. D. ANDERSON. 


Eore=Icicre (7 §. iii. 165, 234).—My gar- 
dener, of many long years ago, broke his scythe in 
mowing the lawn. His account to me was that 
“it knapped like an ickle.” Ickle, for icicle, is an 
acknowledged word in the dialect of Hailamshire; 
so says Hunter in his ‘ Glossary.’ 

I presume that the word “ dune,” used by Lord 
Tennyson in his recent great poem, means “down,” 
such as stretches from Freshwater to Alum Bay. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Carps (7 §. iii. 206).—The following allusion 
to cards is earlier than either of the dates given 
by Pror. Skeat. Margery Paston, writing to John 
Paston, 1484 (?), Dec, 24, thus expresses herself:— 

“ Plese it you to wete that I sent your eldest sunne to 
my Lady Morlee to have knolage wat sports wer husyd 
in her hows in Kyrstemesse next folloyng aftyr the 
decysse of my lord, her husbond; and sche seyd that 
ther wer non dysgysyngs, ner harpyng, ner lutyng, ner 
syngyn, ner non lowde dysports, but pleyng at the 
tabyllys, and echesse, and cards."’—‘ The Paston Letters, 
vol, iii. p. 314, ed, by J, Gairdner, 1875. 


F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Foreion Enotrisnu (7™ S. ii. 466; iii, 36, 153, 
195).—Why does your printer put the trans- 
lation of “maison & louer,” “house to praise,” 
in brackets? He makes it appear as if it were his 
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translation or mine, whereas it was the actual trans- 
lation appended in good faith to the French original 
on the sycamore tree over against the house near 
Cairo. KILLIGREW. 


Hir (7% §. iii. 28, 112).—This form occurs in 
a sixteenth century MS. as hyt; but it is more 
frequently written yt. 


Niccot) Trono (7" §. iii. 188).—Trono suc- 
ceeded Christofero Moro in November, 1471, and 
died July 28, 1473. He was succeeded by Nicolo 
Marcello. See ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ 
xlv. 66. Reference is made to him in ‘ La Dogaressa 
di Venezia,’ by P. G. Molmenti (Turin, 1884), 
pp. 247-9. G. F. R. B. 


Excuance (7 §, iii. 187).—In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the law required of Jews in 
this country “ Shtaroth,” i.e., contracts, made 
between them and their clients and customers, to 
be written and deposited amongst the Rolls of the 
Court of Exchequer. Perhaps E. S. B. may see a 
light, as at this period the Exchequer adjusted 
and recovered the king’s revenue. Failing this, he 
may try at the Anglo-Jewish Archeological Exhi- 
bition which was opened this month at the Albert 
Hall. Harotp Ma st, Colonel. 


Bensamin Disraewi (7" §, iii. 89, 152, 232).— 
If the dates in Foster’s ‘ Peerage’ be correct, and if 
it be also correct that this Benjamin was twenty- 
two when admitted a notary, then he cannot pos- 
sibly have been Lord Beaconsfield’s uncle. For the 
senior Benjamin had two wives, of whom the first 
died Feb. 1, 1765. Therefore, if Benjamin, junior, 
were her son he must have been more than twenty- 
two when admitted. The second wife was married 
May 28, 1765, and Isaac Disraeli was born in May, 
1766; therefore, if Benjamin, junior, were a second 
ton of this marriage he must have been iss than 
twenty-two. I suppose, too, that majority is 
necessary to be a notary; and in this case, though 
it is possible, it is but barely so, that Benjamin, 
junior, can have been as much as twenty-one, 
Probably, if he were Benjamin, senior’s, son at all, 
he was so by the first wife, and the age at admis- 
sionisanerror. Yet it is strange that he has escaped 
Mr. Foster’s researches. The pedigree is specially 
mentioned in the preface as “‘ very complete.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Tue Queen’s Cotiear, or Queen’s CoLLEce, 
Oxrorp (7 §. iii, 229).—The answer to Mr. 
Bockiey’s question is not quite so simple as 
might be thought probable. The founder's inten- 
tion is clear :“ Dictam aulam quasi divino nutu 
miro presagio Aulam Regine de Oxonia nomi- 
navi.” By Queen Elizabeth’s time, however, a 
good many names, more or less varying from this, 
had been given it, and by the advice of Attorney- 








General Popham that queen granted fresh letters 
patent, declaring that the name for the future 
should be “ Prepositus et Scholares Collegii Re- 
gine in Academia Oxon,” with the addition of 
“ Custos Hospitalis domus Dei in villa Southton ” 
whenever the college was described or referred to 
in this capacity. Ina document signed by Pop- 
ham, describing the tenor of the queen’s grant, 
he describes the college as “The College called 
commonly the Queen’s College in Oxford,” and 
the Act of Parliament which confirmed the letters 
patent is elsewhere “ entituled an act for the con- 
tirmacion of her majesty’s letters patent granted to 
the Queen’s College in Oxford.” So in the pre- 
amble to the statutes made by the University of 
Oxford Commissioners in 1881 the name is quoted 
from a document of the twenty-sixth of Elizabeth 
as “the Provoste and Schollers of the Quene’s 
Colledge in the Universitye of Oxforde, Warden of 
the Hospitall of Godshouse in the towne of South- 
ampton.” 

Still, I hope that the use of “ Queen’s” as the 
abbreviated name of the college will not die out. 
Many of the other colleges have longer and shorter 
names, and there are many combinations which 
the omission of the definite article (as we used to 
call it) renders more euphonious. 

Joun R. Macrartna. 


Jimptecute: Discruntiep (7™ §, iii. 25, 192). 
—Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary ’ gives the latter 
word as used in Gloucestershire in the sense of 
* discomposed.” F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


The following word must, I think, be a near re- 
lation of disgruntled :— 

“ Gruntling.—Slightly moaning gutturally, ‘ She's 
very gruntling, I'm afraid she 's going to be ill.’ "— Vide 
Baker's ‘ Northamptonshire Words and Phrases.’ 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


Turning to the ‘ Lexicon Balatronicum’ (1811), 
we find disgrunted there defined “ Offended, dis- 
obliged.” Evidently Grose and his editors classed 
this word as a slang expression. 

Ropert F. Garpiver. 


Loca Leven (7" §, ii. 446 ; iii. 30, 113, 177). 
—lI had no intention of accusing Sir Hersert 
Maxwe tu of “ dogmatism about this name,” nor 
yet have I any wish to be considered as dogmatiz- 
ing myself. There is one point, however, in my 
last note the drift of which I think Sir Hersertr 
MaxwE vt has failed to catch, and it is to this 
point I would now like to call his attention. He 
says that my reasons for objecting to his derivation 
of the name “are purely speculative.” What I 
urged as a reason for my preference was that in 
giving names to rivers, &c., the Celtic tribes seem 
to have been guided by some peculiar features 
about the water itself, Thus we have the Allen, 
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Ellen, Aln, Lune, Allwen, and Elwin, all= white 
water ; the Douglas, Dulas, Doulas, Dowlas, and 
Diggles=black water; the Tema, Tame, Tamar, 
Teme, and Tay = broad or spreading. Failing some 
distinctive feature in the water itself, the general 
plan has been to call it by some name simply mean- 
ing “ the water” or “the river.” Dr. Coarnock 
has given a lengthy list of this class of names 
already, so that it is unnecessary to repeat them 
here (see 7 S. iii. 111). If, then, so far as the 
majority of Celtic river-names go, we see a certain 
method being constantly pursued in the giving of 
them, is it merely speculative to — that in 
this instance also the usual plan has been adhered 
to? I do not think so, and, all proposed etymo- 
a aside, I should look to the water itself for a 
solution of its name. 

Apart from this theory, however, the fact 
brought forward by Sin Herpert MaxweLtt, viz., 
that the valley of the Leven, in Dumbartonshire, 
was originally called Gleann laamhnd (lavna) is 
certainly very striking, and merits careful con- 
sideration. Ropert F, GarpIver, 


Warcuet Prartes (7" §. iii. 247).—The word 
watchet, light blue, has been fully discussed by me 
in a late number of the Philological Society’s T'rans- 
actions, I need only say here that it occurs in 
Chaucer, and is borrowed from Old French ; see 
vaciet in Roquefort’s ‘Old French Dictionary.’ He 
says, “‘ Vaciet, mégaleb, arbrisseau qui porte une 
graine noiritre propre A teindre en violet: c’est le 
fruit et la teinture: vaccinium hysginum.” Old 
French is not derived from a town in Somerset- 
shire; the suggestion is a mere flourish of assumed 
knowledge, appropriate for a (very splendid) work 
of fiction. Watter W. Sxeart. 


Wachet is defined as a pale blue colour in 
Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary.’ In the inventory of the 
goods of Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 
in Archeologia, vol. xlii. p. 354, mention is made 
of “ one lowe stoole of clothe of golde, the grounde 
maidenheare, with frindge and tarsels of golde, lined 
with damaske watchett and maidenheare.” 

In Webster’s ‘The Malcontent,’ III. i., Bilioso 
says :— 

“T'll have fifty gentlemen shall attend upon me: marry 
the most of them shall be farmer's sons, because they 
shall bear their own charges; and they ehall go ap- 
parelled thus—in eea-water-green suits, ash-colour cloaks, 
watchet stockings, and popinjay-green feathers: will not 
the colours do excellent?” 

In Wright’s ‘ Dictionary’ the following quota- 
tion occurs :— 

She is a wachet weed, with many a curious wave, 

Which as a princelie gift great Amphitrite gave. 

Drayton, ‘ Polyolbion,’ song v. 

Other quotations are given in Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ 
ed. 1867. Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 





Ivy-Hatcu (7 §, ii. 489 ; iii. 192).— 

“ The term ‘ Hatch’ evidently has’ reference to a side 
gateway or entrance to the Royal Chase of Enfield, 
Numerous instances of the term occur in various parts 
of the country. The ‘ Pilgrim's Hatch,’ near Brentwood, 
is a name well known as marking the south entrance to 
the once great forest of Waltham.”—‘ Greater London,’ 
“Colney Hatch,” pp. 342-3. 

“The word Hatch...... was the old Saxon term fora 
wicket-gate, and it still survives in the butterv-hatch of 
our colleges and old manor-houses,’’—‘ Greater Lon ‘on,’ 
“* Aldborough Hatch,” pp. 489-90. 

“ Hatch.—The lower half of a door...... Sometimes 
applied also tou gate. The gate which formerly divided 
Whittlebury forest from the Brackley road was de- 
signated Brackley Hatch, or Syresham Hatch, from its 
contiguity to those places,"’— Baker's ‘ Northamptonshire 
Words and Phrases." 

Joun T. Pace. 


Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


The word hatch is well known to all students of 
the topography of my native county, Essex, where 
How Hatch and Pilgrim Hatch both survive, 
marking ‘‘ gates” or entrances to the forest of 
Waltham. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


In enumerating the uses of the word hatch your 
correspondent omits the one of pleasantest associa- 
tions, viz., the buttery-hatch, R. H. Busx. 


Inn Sion: “ Tae Toree Oncan Pires” (7S. ii. 
46, 118, 198).—The description of a house in Wal- 
brook, as given in a recent catalogue of Mr. Cole- 
man, requires correction, which I am able to supply 
from the lease, dated April 15, in the sixteenth 
year of Queen Elizabeth (1574). 

The property, including a dwelling house and 
trade premises, is described as being 
“in the parishe of 8, Stevens in Walbroke, within the 
Cyttie of London, presently knowne by the name of the 
sygne of the Three Foxes, and late before called and 
knowne by the name of the Organe Pype, adjoining to 
the Messuage or tenement in the occupation of Wydowe 
Howe on the South, and uppon the Messuage or tenement 
of one William Geffrye on the North and the Quenes 
highwaye on the East.” 

The lease is granted by George Ley, citizen and 
skinner, who was churchwarden 1572-3, to Jarvis 
Symons, citizen and skinner, also churchwarden 
1578-9. The Widow Howe was probably the 
relict of Jobn Howe, citizen and grocer, and 
churchwarden 1553-4. In the parish accounts 
for 1548-9 mention is made of Mr. Howe, organ 
maker, who is paid “his fee for mendyng of the 
organs, iiis.” It seems likely, therefore, that the 
“signe of the Organe Pype” marked the residence 
and factory of Mr. John Howe, organ maker. 

It may assist my friend Mr. Maske tt to note 
that the name of Anthony Duddyngton appears as 
churchwarden 1527-8, and that of A. Donyngton 
as auditor 1529-30, while there is earlier mention 
of the surname in the following entry among the 
payments 1475-6: “It’ pay A. Clement Donyng- 
to’ pur xii lb, talow Candyll, xvd.” 
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I am indebted for these particulars to an in-| Snanp-Harvey would care to have the entries, 
teresting paper by T. Milbourn, Esq., on the parish | and will send me his address, I shall be happy to 


records of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, printed in the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archo- 
F, J. Harpy. | 


| passage, quoted in Roquefort’s ‘Glossaire de la 


logical Society, 1881. 
Sydenham. 


Sr. Crispin’s Day (7 §. iii. 128).—I rather 


make a note of them for him. J. M. Cowper, 
Canterbury. 


Sarmoner (7 §. iii. 209)—The following 


Langue Romane, may interest your correspon- 


wonder that the following solution of the query | dent :— 


did not occur to Mr. Lovett :— 

1. St. Crispin is the patron saint of cobblers, who 
before the Reformation were in many places an 
important guild, provided with a chantry chapel 
and chaplain, who on St. Crispin’s Day celebrated 
a solemn mass in presence of the brethren, at the 
brilliantly lighted guild altar. 

2. After the Reformation, when such religious 
celebrations were not relished, ‘‘a good feed” 
suited them better, and the altar lights were re- 
placed by burning flambeaux on the sands, it being 
safer to do so there than in a house. 

3. Old customs are dying out ; more’s the pity. 

F.S.A.Scot. 


Hvucvenot Famitiss (7"§. iii. 89, 176, 257).—I 
am in hope soon to be able to contribute some really 
useful and interesting information. Since this in- 
quiry was started I have come across some papers 
relative to these Huguenot families in the Catalogue 
of MSS. in the Guildhall Library. I have noted 
four, Nos. 279, 280, 347, and 348 ; the last pro- 
mises the names of those in the receipt of monetary 
assistance. Through the courtesy of the sub- 
librarian I have been directed how to proceed in 
order to be permitted to examine and copy from 
these MSS. Some short delay will necessarily 
elapse, when I trust to be enabled to lay some 
highly interesting information before the readers 
of ‘N. & Q!’ Joun J. Srocken. 

8, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 

My friend Mr, Geo. Lambert, F.S.A., a mem- 
ber of the eminent firm of Lambert & Rawlins, 
Coventry Street, Haymarket, has made large 
gleanings in this field of inquiry. He is an active 
governor of the French Hospital, and I believe 
can boast of good Huguenot blood. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


In addition to the works named already, giving 
names, &c., of refugees there is another, of which I 
have a copy, entitled ‘Mémoires pour Servir a |’ His- 
toire des Refugiés Francois, dans les Etats du Roi,’ 
par Messrs. Erman et Reclam, Berlin, 1782, 8vo., 
4 vols. Inthe index there are about 1,300 names 
of refugees. W.. We 

Cork, 

Ann Saints was buried at St. Danstan’s, Canter- 
bury, July 2, 1692. I shall probably meet with 
others of the same name as my work on the other 
registers of Canterbury progresses, and if Mr; 





Més li chetis sermonéor 
Et li fol large donnéor, 
Si forment les enorguellissent 
Que lor roses lor enchierissent. 
* Roman de la Rose,’ vers 7805. 
toquefort explains sermondéor as ‘ discoureur, flat- 
teur.” ‘, C. Birxseck Terry. 


This word does not occur in Chaucer, nor can I 
find any other author wherein it occurs. In all 
probability this word is a misspelling of sermoner 
(from sermonen, to preach, which is used by 
Chaucer), from Latin sermo. ‘ Knuighte’s Tale,’ 
], 2233:— 

I trowe there needeth litel sermonyng 

To maken you assente to this thing. 
John le Sarmoner would thus mean John the 
Preacher, which would be analogous to the broad 
dialect of Yorkshire, where they talk of a “‘sarmon ” 
for a “sermon,” and actually of a “‘sarmoner ” for 
a ‘* sermoner ” (preacher). 

Would sarmoner be another spelling for salmoner, 
and come from M.E. saumon, Lat. salmonem, acc. 
of salmo, which means a salmon; salmo=a leaper, 
from salire=to leap; v. sar, to go, flow? In an old 
‘Norman-French Dictionary’ 1 find salmoncex, a 
young salmon. E, T. Nicouue. 

The Bays, New St. John’s Road, Jersey. 


This surname was not unfrequent for a preacher. 
Richard le Sarmuner occurs in ‘ Rotuli Litterarum 
Clausarum in Tarri Londonensi,’ and William le 
Sarmoner in ‘Excerpta e Rotulis Finium in Turri 
Londonensi.’ This latter belongs to Henry IIL.’s 
reign. Mr. Hosktys will find both indexed. A 
sermon is still a ‘‘ sarmon ” here. 

C. W. Barpstey. 


Vicarage, Ulverston. 


Sarmoner means a “ preacher of sermons, a 
sermonist.” Under “Sermonneur,” Littré says, 
“ T/ancienne langue a dit aussi sermonier.” This 
is the exact equivalent of sarmoner, ar and er 
standing regularly in Norman and Anglo-Norman 
for French er and the termination ier, Compare 
Eoglish farmer and French fermier. 

A. Betsame. 
Paris, 


Poutpine tHE Postic Recorps (7 §. iii. 68, 
153, 236).—I am as much surprised at the want of 
knowledge respecting this matter of several of 
your correspondents as I was when Mr. S. O. 
Appy broached it in your columns, I thank him 
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for doing so, and hope it may lead to some in- 
quiry on the subject. I am fully acquainted with 
the destruction and disappearance of records re- 
ferred to by Mr. Epwarp Marsnatt; but it is 
since then that so large a number, and especially 
such valuable records, have disappeared. This is 
proved by calendars made of them by living men. 
Your correspondents can learn a great deal by re- 
ferring to the evidence taken before the Lords 
Committee on the Record Destruction Bill of 
1877. That Bill was passed not so much to 
regulate the future destruction as to legalize the 
process, and save those who had been engaged 
in the work from prosecution, and perhaps also to 
guarantee salary to those deputed to destroy them. 
One gentleman has 300/. for this work. Probably 
100,000 tons of records have been pulped or have 
mysteriously disappeared, and of all epochs of 
history. Now the mischief is confined to those of 
later date than 1715; but previously to this Act 
thousands of documents of the Plantagenet and 
Tudor periods, privy seals, wills, charters, and—to 
my mind the saddest loss of all—pleadings in law 
suits and Chancery suits have disappeared. 

It was stated to the committee that a complete 
record of all the documents destroyed was in exist- 
ence, and the Duke of Somerset, on looking at the 
book containing it, said, ‘An enormous number of 
records have been destroyed”; and this was ad- 
mitted. Lord Harrowby got out that this mys- 
terious volume is kept from the public. It ought 
to be printed, to save the searchers the trouble of 
exploring the indices, for many of the indices sur- 
vive. I am told that the records to calendar which 
the Rev. Mr. Stevenson for years received three 
guineas a week are all gone. 

The papers referred to by your Sheffield corre- 
spondent as torn up by my unfortunate client 
Frank Barfe (who was not guilty of any crime ex- 
cept that of poverty) were those now being destroyed. 
I forget what they were, except that some related 
to the Irish famine and matters of that kind, of 
course of no value till they are wanted. The late 
Master of the Rolls was so infatuated on the sub- 
ject of pulping the public records that he desired 
to get into the office all the county records for 
this purpose. He said the great bulk were absolutely 
useless. Now some of the county authorities are 
finding out their value, and are having them calen- 
dared. This is happily the case in Derbyshire, and 
others will follow suit. This awful destruction 
goes on becauss the trustees of the rolls have 
wasted their building funds in too small buildings, 
and they have no room for them. If the matter 
were fairly ventilated, instead of destroying them 
they could be housed under the new Law Courts 
till this age of ignorance had passed, or handed over 
to learned societies, who would gladly house them. 
Vast quantities of them have been purchased by 
the British Museum (see Catalogue of Additional 





MSS.), and others it is be hoped are in private col- 
lections. They cannot really have been pulped~ 
they are too valuable ; they have been sold. 

Pym YEATMAN. 


Perhaps the following passage from Herbert 
Spencer may be interesting to those who are inter- 
ested in this subject. Referring to the carelessness 
displayed in the custody of the national records, 
he says :— 

“One portion of these records was for a long time 
kept in the White Tower, close to some tons of gun- 
powder ; and another portion was placed near a steam- 
engine in daily use. Some records were deposited in a 
temporary shed at the end of Westminster Hall, and 
thence, in 1830, were removed to other sheds in the 
King’s Mews, Charing Cross, where, in 1836, their state 
is thus described by the Report of a Select Committee:— 

“In these sheds 4,136 cubic feet of national records 
were deposited in the most neglected condition, Besides 
the accumulated dust of centuries, all, when these opera- 
tions commenced (the investigation into the state of the 
records), were found to be very damp. Some were in a 
state of inseparable adhesion to the stone walls. There 
were numerous fragments which had only just escaped 
entire consumption by vermin, and many were in the 
last stage of putrefaction. Decay and damp had rendered 
a large quantity so fragile as hardly to admit of being 
touched; others, particularly those in the form of rolls, 
were so coagulated together that they could not be un- 
coiled, Six or seven perfect skeletons of rats were found 
imbedded, and bones of these vermin were generally dis- 
tributed throughout the mass.’”—‘ The Study of Socio- 
logy,’ third edition, p, 167 (‘International Scientific 
Series,” vol. v.). 

Ropert F, Garpiner. 


Crow v. Macrie (7 S§. iii. 188).—I have 
heard the bird rhyme in Ireland always of magpies, 
never of crows, and in the form nearly the same 
as that quoted by Mr. Pace :— 

One is sorrow, 
Two is joy, 

Three a marriage, 
And four a boy. 


Pappy rrom Cork. 


Baic-A-prac (7™ §, iii. 207).—-This expression 
is used by Henry Kingsley in‘ Ravenshoe,'c. xxxi., 
1861 :— 

“Two things only jarred on his eye in his hurried 
glance round the room ; there was too much bric-a-brac, 
and too many flowers.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Dr. Murray may be glad to learn that so 
far back as April, 1862, there was an article on 
this subject in Once a Week, at that time edited 
by my lamented friend the late Samuel Lucas. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N, W. 


Hap Mary, Queen or Scots, A DECIDED 
CasT 1N ONE OF HER Eyes? (7 8. ii. 427, 499.) 
—Mr. Leader, in his work ‘ Mary Queen of Scots 
in Captivity,’ preface, p. ix, describing “ the 
famous Sheffield portrait,” by Audry, says :— 
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“The original is painted on oak panel, and represents 
the Queen, in her thirty-sixth year, as anything but the 
beautiful woman traditionally described. She has, aleo, 
a very decided cast in the right eye, which the artist, 
with some skill, has rendered less obvious by represent- 
ing her as looking towards the left,” rw 


Macnacuten (7" §. iii. 189),—I have a frank 
of the late Sir E. C. W. McNaghten, who spelt 
his name “ McN.”; and the other day I had a note 
from the new life peer, Lord Macnaghten, who 
spells his name as I have written it. It is evident, 
entenn, that, as families themselves differ on such 

ints, no strict rule of right or wrong spelling can 

laid down. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (7 §, iii. 
209).— 

G. asks where “ As long as the hands that spread it 
are clean” occurs. It seems to me that G. might be 
thinking of a well-known passage in a judgment of Lord 
Chief Justice Wilmot ia the case of Green v. Bridgman, 
an action for the recovery of money obtained by undue 
influence ( Wilmot’s ‘ Opinions,’ pp. 58-64): “ His parti- 
tioning and cantoning it out among his relations and 
friends will not purify the gift and protect it against the 
equity of the person imposed upon. Let the hand re- 
ceiving it be ever so chaste, yet, if it come through a 
polluted channel, the obligation of restitution will follow 
it.” The passage was quoted by Lord Chancellor Eldon 
in his judgment in the leading case of Huguenin v. 
Baseley, 14 Vesey, 273, 289. WILLIAM BARNARD. 


The mill will never grind again, &c. 

The words about which L. inquires seem to be wrongly 
quoted ; they are probably the refrain in Sarah Doud- 
ney's ‘ Lesson of the Watermill,’ the first verse of which 
runs thus :— 

Listen to the watermill 
Through the livelong day, 

How the clicking of its wheel 
Wears the hours away! 

Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the forest leaves, 

From the fields the reapers sing 
Binding up the sheaves ; 

And a proverb haunts my mind 
As a spell is cast ; 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” W. B. 

The lines mentioned by L. are strikingly like No. xix. 
of the “ Proverbs, Turkish and Persian,” in Trench’s 
* Poems’ (ed. 1865, p. 303, Macmillan):— 

Oh seize the instant time ; you never will 
With waters once passed by impel the mill, 
Hester PenceLyy. 


Compare the Spanish proverb, “Agua pasada no muele 

molino,” R. W, Burrs, 
(7% , iii, 129). 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, &c. 

The lines Henmentrupe asks about are taken from 
& poem entitled ‘Sometime,’ by Mrs. May Riley Smith, 
a resident of New York City, The poem is found com- 

lete in a collection of short poems published by Mrs. 
mith under the title ‘A Gift of Gentians.’ 
Mary DRIsLER, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The English Church and its Bishops, 1700-1800, By 

Charles J. Abbey. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus is a laborious and painstaking work, Mr. Abbe 
has devoted himself with patient labour, if not wit 
enthusiasm, to giving us cabinet portraits of a series of 
men well-nigh forgotten. Some few of them—Wilson, 
Butler, and Warburton, for example—stand out in strong 
relief among a crowd of insignificant people which no 
literary art can ever render interesting, The seven- 
teenth century was a time of many and fierce activities. 
The spirit which makes martyrs was then not unknown 
to the English people; even the md8t idle and self- 
indulgent among them were not so absolutely blind to 
the higher life as to be unable to appreciate heroism in 
friend or foe, With the accession of Queen Anne a 
change came over the minds of men, and until the 
volcano burst of the French Revolution it would seem 
that the religious teachers of England, with but few 
exceptions, thought that enthusiasm was the chief 
human failing which they had to encounter. Enthu- 
siasm has led many men astray and produced sad 
catastrophes; but it may safely be affirmed that no 
great and lasting good has ever been brought about 
except by the means of men who were influenced by 
higher ideals than those of mere human expediency, 

We cannot say that Mr. Abbey's book has changed our 
views as to the English bishops of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. That they were for the most part good, quiet, 
harmless men he has made abundantly clear. That 
many of them were scholars in a narrow way has never 
been called in question. We still doubt, however, 
whether such a class of men can be considered admir- 
able when we view them in the light of dignified eccle- 
siastics, 


King Lear, Edited by Wilhelm Vietor, Ph.D. (Whit- 
taker & Co,) 

Tur texts of the first quarto and folio, with collations 

from the later quartos and folios, are here printed by Prof. 

Vietor in a compact and convenient volume, forming one 

of the acceptable series known as “Shakespeare Re- 

prints.” 


Tue writer of ‘The Present Position of European 
Politics’ deals, in the Fortnightly,with Austria-Hungary, 
the difficulties of which, in case of being forced into 
war, are shown to be very grave. The prospects of a 
Balkan confederation are discussed, and the obstacles 
in the way of such a combination are indicated. ‘ History 
in Punch,’ by Messrs. Burnand and Arthur a Beckett, is 
finished in a third instalment, and * Valentine Visconti,’ 
by Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, in a second. A reply by 
Dean Burgon to Canon Fremantle is a very vigorous 
specimen of polemics.—In the Nineteenth Century Prof. 
Huxley, dealing with the Duke of Argyll, shows that a 
scientist can hit as hard as an ecclesiastic ; Mr. Matthew 
Arnold supplies a paper entitled ‘A Friend of God’; Mr. 
Dicey writes on ‘ England and Europe’ in language not 
unlike that of the author of ‘The Present Position of 
European Politics’; Mr, Traill has a brilliant satire upon 
Parliament ; Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a paper upon 
‘Demeter and the Pig’; and the Rev. Dr. Jessopp fur- 
nishes ‘A Warning to the 8.P.R.’ The contents of the re- 
view are very pleasantly varied, and the number of popu- 
lar names introduced is remarkable.—In the Gentleman's 
the Rev. 8, Baring-Gould, under the title of ‘ A Strange 
Crime,’ supplies a ghastly story of superstition, Mr. 
J. W. Hale hasa paper entitled ‘ Parliament Hill,’ which 
does something to revive the antiquarian associations of 
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the magazine, ‘ Arachne and the Poets’ is a character- 
istic contribution of Mr. Phil Robinson, Mr. Ewald’s 
‘The Maid of Norway’ and Mr. Lynch's ‘ The Senchus 
Mor’ also repays attention.—Lord Tennyson's ‘ Carmen 
Seculare’ attracts, of course, especial attention to Mac- 
millan’s. It is, also of course, now familiar to reading 
England. Mr. Saintsbury furnishes a striking picture of 
William Hazlitt. Mr. Mowbray Morris, in ‘“ Lady Clan- 
carty ’ and the Historical Drama,’ vindicates ably the 
lately revived drama of Tom Taylor. Mr, Archibald 
Geikie has an interesting lecture on ‘The Making of 
Britain. —Temple Bar supplies a gossiping review of 
the last instalment of ‘ The Greville Memoirs,’ in which 
a variety of piquant anecdotes not in the original are 
supplied, together with some excellent sketches of the 
characters dealt with by Greville, A paper on whist, 
defending modern innovations, is attributed to a clerical 
source,—Whist is also the subject of a paper in Long- 
man’s by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, in which views dia- 
motstonliy opposed to those in Temple Bar are put forth. 
Mr, R. L, Stevenson sends a pastoral to this magazine, 
and the Rev, M. G, Watkins writes on ‘ Little Selborne.’ 
* At the Sign of the Ship’ is agreeably continued by Mr, 
Lang.— Murray's opens loyally with ‘ A Song of Empire,’ 
by Mr. Lewis Morris. Mr. Carl Rosa narrates his experi- 
ences in the production of English opera, The Rev. 8, 
Baring-Gould deals with ‘ Gables and the Legends at- 
tached,’ and Sir J, Drummond Hay sends ‘Scraps from 
my Notebook,’ and Mr. Andrew Lang ‘ The Story of the 
Dead Wife.’ ‘ Passages from the Diary of Lord Robert 
Seymour’ has also much interest,—‘ Abdullah the Strong,’ 
which appears in the Cornhill, is a Persian legend, ad- 
vocating kindness to animals by a story of a camel fiend, 
* A Literary Jubilee’ deals with Baron Tauchnitz and 
his publications. ‘ Pensioners in the Tower Hamlets’ 
and ‘The Theory of Tittlebats’ also appear.— Miss 
Matilda Stoker sends to the English Illustrated ‘ Sheridan 
and Miss Linley,’ an interesting study founded in part 
on the newly-discovered Sheridan correspondence, the 
authenticity of which has been impugned. ‘An Un- 
known Country,’ by the author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman,’ and ‘ Our Fishermen,’ by Mr. James Runci- 
man, are both continued. Both are also brilliantly 
illustrated. ‘A Journey to Exeter’ has some very 
spirited designs by Mr. Joseph Thomson.—An excellent 
number of the Century has a capital picture of Hawthorn 
and a series of views of Canterbury Cathedral, so nu- 
merous and varied as to make “the number a desirable 
possession, The battle designs are once more excellent, 
Mark Twain's ‘English as She is Taught’ has been 
familiarized to the reader by the newspapers.—‘ Chron- 
icles of Scottish Counties’ are continued in Al/ the Year 
Round.—Walford's Antiquarian, the Antiquary, and 
Book-Lore have a variety of articles of interest to the 
archeologist and the bibliophile, 


Tue publications of Mesers,!Cassell lead off with 
No, 1 of a new work in Cassell’s History of the Franco- 
Prussian War, In addition to portraits of the generals- 
in-chief, a map of the scene of combat, and illustrations 
of the opening fights, the first number is accompanied 
by a large and spirited folding plate of a combat before 
Belfort, The work, which is likely to be popular, is to 
be finished in twenty-four parts.—Part XXIV. of Zgypt, 
Descriptive, Historical,and Picturesque, is occupied with 
Thebes, Besides the reproduction of ancient designs and 
the numerous and striking pictures of Egyptian monu- 
ments, it has some amusing illustrations of English 
residency and sketches of domestic life. —Under “ Hiero- 
glyphic,” in Part XXXIX. of the Encyclopadic Dic- 
tionary, valuable information, both pictorial and literary, 
is supplied. ‘ Heresy,” “ Hearing” and its derivatives, 





“ Head,” “ Heart,” “ Hebrew,” and “ Helmet,’ may be 
consulted with advantage.—Greater London, Part XXL, 
ends at Mortlake and East Sheen, but is principally 
occupied with Kew, of the gardens of which it supplies 
abundant illustrations. Views of the bridge, church, 

reen, and other spots are also given.— Our Own Country, 
Part XXVIL, depicts the Severn, Worcester, to Bridge. 
north, Guildford, and the Lizard district. Full-page 
engravings present Guildford from the river, views on 
the Severn, and St. Martha’s. Some of the smaller views 
of Worcester are excellent. Why, however, is Bridge. 
north spelt in two different ways?— Part XV. of the 
Illustrated Shakespeare gives the conclusion of ‘As You 
Like lt’ and the early scenes of ‘ Taming the Shrew.’ 
The illustrations to the induction of the later play are 
specially good. Half a dozen full-page illustrations are 
furnished.—The suppressiort of the Mutiny occupies the 
greater portion of Cassell’s History of Jndia, Part XIX,, 
and the illustrations include the relief of Lucknow, A 
view of the gardens of the Taj is accurate as a photo- 
graph.—Interchanges of royal visits in the Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria, Part XI., prelude the grim 
scenes of the Crimean War.—Gleanings from Popular 
Authors, Part XX., gives ‘The Peri Pardoned’ from 
Moore, some of H, 8. Leigh's comic verses, and some of 
Mr. Burnand’s ‘ Happy Thoughts,’ with, of course, other 
contents and numerous illustrations, 


Part XLI. of Mr. Hamilton's Parodies gives a parody 
by Charles Dickens and a design by George Cruik- 
shank, in addition to travesties of old songs and of 
* Rule Britannia.” Mr. Hamilton must guard against 
making his collection polemical. Political parodies of 
the day bad better be left to some future collector. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

A. B. (“ Origin of ‘ Cornet’ and ‘ Ensign ’”).—Cornet, 
a diminutive of French corne, a horn, originally applied 
to a troop accompanied by a bugle, and then transfe 
to the officer in command of such troop. nsign, 
French enseigne, a standard, hence applied to the officer 
by whom it was carried, Consult Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary.’ 

W. 8. B. H. (“ Blue Blanket”),—The passage you 
quote gave rise to the query. 


A, B. D. (Type Writers”).—Prospectuses shall be 
sent on receipt of full address. 


CorricEnpuM.—7"» 8, ii, 300, col, 2, 1, 38, for “ Chad- 
wick” read Openshaw, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














